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LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The League for Social Reconstruction is 
an association of men and women who are 
working for the establishment in Canada 
of a social order, in which the basic prin- 
ciple regulating production, distribution 
and service will be the common good 
rather than private profit. 


ITS AIMS ARE — 


To stimulate discussion of current social 
problems through public meetings. 

To encourage the reading and study of 
works on economic, political, and interna- 
tional affairs. 

To make knowledge and reason, instead 
of habit and sentiment, the basis of con- 
structive criticism of Canadian society. 

To break down prejudice and build up a 
social faith. 


Write for information to 


National Office P.O. Box 296, Montreal 


ail 
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Price Control in B.C. 

HE British Columbia government’s attempt to 

bring down the (price of gasoline has raised 
constitutional issues which may prove to be of 
major importance for the whole of Canada. Last 
year, after an exhaustive inquiry had found that 
the price of gasoline in the province was far high- 
er than need be, the government appointed a Coal 
and Petroleum Board with power to control prices. 
The Board made an order reducing the price of 
gasoline The oil companies succeeded in getting 
an injunction preventing the enforcement of the 
order. The validity of the Act was then tested 
in the Supreme Court of the Province, which 
found it intra vires. The Board thereupon issued 
a new order. The companies replied by appeal- 
ing the case to the Supreme Court of Canada and 
meanwhile seeking a fresh injunction. They got 
it. In all this there is nothing very unusual. But 
in the course of the injunction proceedings, coun- 
sel for the companies uttered a threat little short 
of revolutionary. He announced that if the 
Board’s order were upheld, the companies would 
simply shut down; there would not be a single gal- 
lon of gasoline sold in the province. Thus a King’s 
Counsel, a Senator of Canada, a pillar of the Lib- 
eral party flings defiance in the face of law and 
constitutional authority. What would happen if 
a trade union threatened to shut down a key in- 
«dustry in this fashion, we all know. The heavens 
would resound with cries of “Bolshevism,” ap- 
peals to all good citizens to rally to the cause of 
law and order, and so forth ad lib. If the Su- 
preme Court’s decision goes against the compan- 
ies, it will be instructive to observe the behaviour 
of “responsible”? newspapers and public men. It 
will be even more instructive to watch= what the 
British Columbia government does. Will it meet 
the threat, either by taking over the industry or 
by importing gasoline from other sources of sup- 
ply (Mexico will doubtless be willing to oblige), 
or will it capituate? The companies of course are 
already trying to becloud the issue by claiming 
that they are “losing money” heavily in British 
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Columbia (and hence, presumably, continuing to 
operate out of pure benevolence), a claim which 
their methods of price fixing and accounting 
make it difficult either to prove or disprove. But 
that is not the point. The real question which 
may have to be decided in the next few months is, 
who owns British Columbia? 


Administration of Justice in Ontario 

HE administration of justice (an important 

aspect of a democracy) is susceptible of im- 
provement as all those familiar with it will agree. 
The Attorney General for Ontario is to be com- 
mended for appointing Mr. F. H. Barlow, K.C., 
Master of the Supreme Court, to conduct a survey 
for the province and will be even more deserving 
of praise if he carries into effect some of the re- 
commendations made. 

Mr. Barlow has issued an interim report which 
if controversial is not sensational. He proposes 
the abolition of the grand jury, an expensive relic 
of the past that judges on circuit perennially 
praise, but for which no one else can suggest any 
useful purpose. 

He recommends no change in the rights of 
accused in criminal cases to secure a jury, though 
his recommendations as to educational qualifica- 
tions of jurors will arouse the fear of thin-end-of- 
the-wedge reasoners. 

His suggestions as to civil juries will, however, 
delight insurance companies and defendants gen- 
erally, but put further barriers in the way of 
plaintiffs with doubtful cases and short purses. 
The number of jurymen, according to his recom- 
mendation, is to be six instead of twelve. Instead 
of being virtually free it will cost the litigant 
whatever the expense of summoning it may be 
(sometimes a considerable sum); a litigant will 
not be entitled to a jury at all unless a judge 
thinks it a suitable case, and even if he gets a 
verdict from a jury, a Court of Appeal may set it 
aside, not as now because it is “perverse” or “such 
as twelve reasonable men could not henestly have 
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arrived at,’”’ but simply because they do not agree 
with it. 

This is only an interim report; we hope that the 
final report will deal with the scandalously high 
cost of small debts (Division) Courts which often 
makes justice inaccessible to the very poor, and 
will also consider whether adequate legal assis- 
tance on the lines provided by the Poor Prisoners 
Defence Act of Great Britain should not be made 
available to the poor unfortunates who pass 
through the police courts without expert advice 
and therefore without even the semblance of jus- 
tice that it might help to afford. 


Transients Want Work 
T Delhi, in Western Ontario, was enacted in 
early August another pitiful example of cha- 
otic waste, inefficiency and unnecessary suffering. 
It is tobacco country. The harvesting of the crop 
provides, in a normal year, a few weeks’ work for 
about 6000 men. This year’s crop was late and 
below normal; the number of workers needed, 
less than usual. Yet days before the harvest could 
begin, over 9000 unemployed converged upon the 
district from all directions, attracted by the pros- 
pect of a few weeks’ hard and poorly paid work. 
The small community of Delhi was, not unnatur- 
ally, thrown in a panic by this sudden invasion; 
its officials blusteringly threatened to have the 
transients forcibly removed. Their tone towards 
peaceful fellow-citizens in search of a living was 
deplorable, but the situation was obviously one 
with which a town of about 1600 inhabitants 
could not be expected to deal. 


The harvesting has started and the thousands 
who have not secured work will drift away, to re- 
enact the same tragedy at the next place where 
work is said to be available. What a spectacle! 
The responsibility to plan transient labor of this 
kind clearly rests upon the governments, provin- 
cial and federal. The harvesting of the tobacco 
crop is an expected and annual event. Local re- 
quirements could easily be ascertained and avail- 
able labor directed thither through employment 
offices. The present chaos, the misery and dis- 
appointment involved are quite unnecessary. Our 
governments seem either unwilling or quite incap- 
able of tackling the problem. 


Cooperatives 
HE co-operative movement in all its forms— 
production, distribution, and credit, is devel- 
oping steadily in Canada. The benefits of the 
credit unions of Nova Scotia are widely known, 
but this form of co-operation has only taken hold 
very slowly in the urban centres. One reason for 
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this has been that it is essential for the granting 
of credit that the members of a credit union be 
known to each other. In a rural community this 
happens naturally, but in a city it is harder to find 
a group well acquainted with each other’s econ- 
omic background. The equivalent group can how- 
ever be found among the employees of big indus- 
trial organizations. The recent success of a cre- 
dit union formed by the employees of a big insur- 
ance company in Montreal has shown the real 
need for co-operative credit and savings facilities, 
and the possibilities of such groups in forming 
credit unions. 

This credit union was organized six months ago 
after long and careful study of the problem on the 
part of a few employees. They were surprised to 
find that on the first day of opening instead of 
having enough passbooks to last two or three 
weeks, they had fifty per cent more applications 
for membership than they were prepared to han- 
dle. The membership is now over seven hundred, 
and has increased without the need for other pub- 
licity than that given it by satisfied members. 
Shares to the amount of over five thousand dollars 
have been paid up, together with deposits of 
twelve hundred dollars. The investment of funds 
has been no problem as all the money is out in 
loans which cover a great variety of needs, from 
paying for a vacation, or for medical care, to 
paying bills before discount date and lending to 
friends to help them find employment. 

The collection of the deposits on paydays has 
been organized so efficiently that it is done during 
the lunch hour with no loss of the employer’s time. 

The need for similar co-operative effort must 
be as great in many other organizations, it has 
been met in the same way by the postal employees 
in the U.S. and it is to be hoped that the success- 
ful example of the Montreal group will be follow- 
ed elsewhere in Canada. 


Helpful Herridge 


R. Herridge continues his splitting tactics. 

He could do no worse deliberately. He has 
invaded Saskatchewan, the stronghold of the C. 
C.F., to the extent of forming a rival organiza- 
tion in the constituency of Rosetown-Biggar, rep- 
resented at Ottawa by the National Chairman of 
the C.C.Fs, Mr. Coldwell. He has indulged in per- 
sonal attacks upon Mr. Woodsworth which ill be- 
come one who has shown little proof of his devo- 
tion to the cause of radicalism; he sneers at the 
C.C.F. which, accordng to this very New Demo- 
crat “won’t get into power for 100 years.” In spite 
of all this he professes that his movement tried to 
cooperate with the C.C.F. One wonders when and 
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how! Perhaps Mr. Herridge’s idea of coopera- 
tion is for others to say “Heil Herridge”’ and ask 
no questions. At any rate, it is quite clear that 
the C.C.F. had made no attack on him, indeed had 
treated him with sympathy and restraint, until he 
made that attitude impossible. 

If the C.C.F. never endorsed him, the Commun- 
ist leaders did. But they are having trouble with 
their strange ally, for he is reported as saying: 
“The New Democracy believes that the present 
economic system, reformed and modernized, will 
by its effectiveness drive from Canada every for- 
eign system, from Fascism to Communism.” 
(What of Social Credit? It was certainly import- 
ed from abroad, but perhaps it isn’t a system.) 
The Communists who have provided the backbone 
of the New Democracy movement, in so far as it 
has one, in Saskatchewan and elsewhere, are rea- 
sonably irritated, and, in Alberta, are refusing 
to have anything to do with him. If the election 
is delayed a few months the Herridge movement 
may well fizzle out before election day. 


Neither New Nor Democratic 


ND the Herridge platform? One version of 
A it, issued from one of his headquarters, con- 
tains 22 planks, with the encouraging note that the 
list is not complete (there is not a word of for- 
eign policy), and an injunction to watch forth- 
coming speeches for further details. Most of it 
is conveniently vague: “Every one of us shall have 
a house’’; “Every family is entitled to a car’; “We 
will buttress the law of demand and supply; we 
must not produce more than we can either con- 
sume at home or sell abroad” (which begs the 
whole question of distribution, and if ‘demand 
and supply’ is a law it should presumably look 
after itself). There are some general liberal prin- 
ciples such as the right of unions to organize; and 
some general principles lifted from their socialist 
context: the control of finance and purchasing 
power; minimum wage for all workers, also to be 
paid to the old, the unemployed, the farmer in 
distress; there is to be “effective state control of 
monopolies” in the case of essential public utili- 
ties, but what form of control we are not told. 
Export trade will receive “aid”; tariffs will be ad- 
justed to avoid abuses; etc., etc. Some of it is 
quite meaningless; some of it is socialistic, some 
quite unsrupulous electioneering. But does Mr. 
Herridge really believe that all this can be achiev- 
ed within the present system? There is not a word 
anywhere as to how it is to be. Socialists have 
studied, and written on, the means as well as the 
ends. Is that why Mr. Herridge thinks they will 
not come to power for a hundred years? If by 
some impossible freak of fortune he himself were 
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to come to power with such a vague conglomera- 
tion of planks, he could not stay afloat for a hun- 
dred days. The following is revealing: 


“If I were the head of the federal government, 
I would assume full responsibility for the relief 
of unemployment, I would take over relief 100%, 
unconditionally. It would no longer be called re- 
lief. It would be called “The Right to Live.” 
Whatever the consequence, I would put the re- 
sources of the State between our people and their 
present suffering.” 


There is altogether too much “I’”’ about this for 
our taste. 


Civil Liberties in Britain 

HE 1938-9 annual report of the National Coun- 

cil for Civil Liberties has just reached us from 
Great Britain. We take this opportunity of re- 
minding our readers of the admirable work of 
this organization, whose supporters include many 
distinguished men and women of various political 
convictions, united in the defence of democratic 
rights. Even this brief report gives some idea of 
the constant enroachments upon liberty by unwar- 
ranted public action, by indirect censorship, by 
deliberate misapplication of the Official Secrets 
Act (now amended owing to the action of the 
Council), and in a hundred other ways. 


We in Canada talk very freely of the great 
British tradition of liberty. It is important that 
we should realize how it works in \practice, not 
only in Hyde Park on Sunday afternoons, but all 
over the country every day of the week. It is 
more important that we should be familiar with 
the true British tradition, one not of freedom 
granted from above, but of constant vigilance and 
insistence upon their rights by the citizens them- 
selves. To those who realize the importance of 
this we heartily recommend the N.C.C.L.’s month- 
ly publication, “Civil Liberty (2/6 a year, from 
National Council for Civil Liberties, Morley 
House, 320 Regent Street, London W.I.) We can 
learn much from it that may be useful in our own 
struggles. 


War or Peace? 

HERE is no change in the international situ- 

ation this month, except a further increase in 
tension to a pitch at which it cannot be maintain- 
ed very much longer. . . Reliable reports from 
within Germany show the strain on its population, 
economic and psychological, to be unbearable. 
Whether this will lead Hitler to be more reason- 
able, or to risk everything on the last gamble, none 
can tell. Our guess is that he will not fight. 
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TTAWA, the capital of Canada, is in pro- 
QO cess of being developed into a city beau- 
tiful of which the whole nation may be 
proud, even as the whole nation pays for much of 
the development work. During the recent Royal 
visit, His Majesty unveiled in the centre of Ot- 
tawa the National Memorial to those who fell in 
the war of 1914 to 1918. Respect for the pur- 
pose of the Memorial can not blind us to the fact 
that it has called a halt to this development, dis- 
figured a noble vista and—worst of all—intensi- 
fied one of the worst street traffic situations in the 
whole of North America. Many Ottawa citizens 
realize what has been going on before their eyes, 
at a cost of about one million dollars. The title, 
‘“‘Hell’s Half Acre’’—a phrase coined (we believe) 
by Ottawa citizens to describe the Memorial area 
and repeated in their papers—is a telling indica- 
tion of the local indignation of this far from local 
matter. 


The ancient and historic Rideau Canal divides 
the city of Ottawa into two parts, connection be- 
tween which is dependent on the series of bridges 
over the canal. One only of these provides for 
through traffic, this being a wide bridge on which 
the traffic from three of the main city streets con- 
verges. This roadway narrows between the 
Union Station and the great Chateau Laurier 
leading to a single road, and the resulting bottle- 
neck is one of the most serious obstacles to street 
traffic that can be imagined. Through this con- 
striction must pass all through traffic, and in the 
centre of the.approach to this critical traffic artery 
has been placed the huge pile which is the Na- 
tional War Memorial. A masterpiece of planning 
indeed! 


At what cost? $284,573 for the Memorial; 
$215,000 for the terrace around it; and $390,000 
for the widening of the area at the end of which 
the Memorial stands, a total of $889,573 of fed- 
eral money quite apart from corresponding city 
expenditure. Widening of the bridge? Yes! 
wide as it was already, the Memorial was wider. 
Confusion enough, but where beautiful gardens 
once were is now a magnificent expanse 
of asphalt, to cross which is to solicit sudden 
death . . . and either it or the busiest of the three 
roadways must be crossed in order to reach the 
Memorial. Worse still, for street car tracks which 
once were straight have now delightful curves in 
them, in order to circumvent the huge pile of the 
Memorial terrace, thus adding still further to the 
difficulties of traffic in this suicidal area. And this 
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national shrine is so arranged that one has to go 
down to the canal driveway below in order to see 
its front view—there to find that the magnificent 
vista provided by the Parliament Buildings sil- 
houetted against the sky is now blocked by the 
huge stone arch. 


Who is responsible for this tragedy? Jacques 
Greber, an architect of France, is credited with the 
achievement as a part of a comprehensive scheme 
for the development of the city which he recently 
produced to the instructions of Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. It is said that Mr. Greber lo- 
cated the Memorial in Major Hill Park—ideally 
situated for such a purpose—but was forced to 
acquiesce to the preconceived notions of the Prime 
Minister on the subject. Be that as it may, and 
we have no means of judging the accuracy of the 
report, it is certain that Mr. Mackenzie King has 
taken time off from.affairs of state in order to 
drive around the city with Mr. Greber during his 
visits to Ottawa in connection with his “planning.” 


What can now be done about the tragedy? Pre- 
sumably nothing, for now that His Majesty has 
unveiled the Memorial it will long be inviolate. 
But something must and can be done before any 
further step is taken in the prosecution of the 
grandiose scheme of Mr. Greber involving an ex- 
penditure of about thirty million dollars and 
the removal of the recently built Union Station 
(one of the most conveniently located of Cana- 
dian railroad terminals, and architecturally nota- 
ble). Parliament must demand that nothing more 
be done until the whole matter has been reviewed 
by a board, including engineers who know what 
traffic surveys mean, and men who can evaluate 
and utilize some of the vast amount of skill and 
ingenuity which have already been expended on 
this very problem. Carefully prepared plans for 
traffic relief in Ottawa are in existence, based on 
years of study. The public should know of them 
and should know also on what traffic studies and 
surveys any finally approved plan is based so 
that all may be certain that it is a plan and not 
merely the wishful dreaming of an artistically 
minded visitor to the city. Ottawa must now re- 
main as an object lesson to all city-planners as 
presenting an example of how not to locate a 
memorial arch. Let us hope that, before it is too 
late, constructive action may yet ensure that Can- 
ada’s capital will be a city beautiful indeed, a city 


planned for convenience and safety—possibilities 


which still remain despite the tragedy of ‘‘Hell’s 
Half Acre.” 
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Black Diamond and High Finance 


A TALE OF NOVA SCOTIA 


VIGILANS 


have been giving substantial help' to the 
Nova Scotia coal industry: tariffs, bounties, 

They have done it glad- 
First, they were told that 


F OR many years now the Canadian people 


subsidies, subventions. 
ly, for two reasons. 


this great national industry could not survive © 


without it. Second, they were led to believe that 
the bulk of the money they gave was going to the 
workers, with a reasonable return to bona fide 
investment in the coal industry itself. 

But there is now grave reason to suspect that 
in fact most of the help was not needed; that the 
coal industry was perfectly able to look after it- 
self if it had not been raided and looted by per- 
sons and interests outside it. There is also grave 
reason to suspect that most of the money granted 
by the people of Canada has not gone to the work- 
ers or even to bona fide coal investors, but to other 
persons for whom it was never intended. Some 
of the facts of the situation are still not entirely 
clear. Indeed, probably only a Parliamentary in- 
quiry or a Royal Commission could give us the 
whole story. But enough is known to make it 
abundantly clear that the fullest kind of official 
inquiry is urgently necessary. 

For about forty years the coal industry of Nova 
Scotia has been exploited for the benefit of steel 
and other outside enterprises. In spite of the 
fact that over 83 per cent of the Dominion Coal 
Company’s original common stock was _ water, 
Messrs. Coverdale and Colpitts were able to re- 
port in 1925 or 1926 that the Company had “over 
a life of thirty years, shown consistent ability to 
make profits.”” That has been equally true since 
1926. On the other hand, the same report stated 
that “The Dominion Iron and Steel Company 
showed no earning capacity from its inception in 
1899 to the War, showed a large earning capacity 
during the War (due, however, solely to condi- 
tions created by the War), and has shown no 
earning capacity since the War.” How far this 
has continued to be true since 1926 we do not 
know, for reasons which will become clear as this 
article proceeds. 

The first attempt by Steel to “milk”? Coal took 
the form of a special contract for slack coal in 
1899. At that time, slack was selling in Mon- 
treal for $2.72, and freight from Nova Scotia to 
Montreal was $1.00. A fair price for slack in 


Nova Scotia would therefore have been in the 
neighborhood of $1.72. But the Coal Company, 
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which was controlled by the same interests as the 
Steel Company, agreed to furnish slack at $1.20: 
a neat little subsidy from Coal to Steel of about 
50 cents a ton. In 1902, Steel leased the Coal 
properties at an excessive rental, but this arrange- 
ment came to an end the next year. Under the 
1903 contract, the price of coal was $1.28 a ton. 
Disputes and litigation followed, and in 1909 Coal 
was obliged to pay Steel damages of $2,750,000, 
chiefly because of having furnished the steel iplant 
with unsuitable coal. On December 31, 1909, the 
contract was again revised. The new price was 
$1.55 a ton, which lasted till at least 1921. How 
much of a subsidy from Coal to Steel this involved 
may be judged from the fact that during 1918 the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company (a highly 
successful rival of Dominion Iron and Steel, oper- 
ating in the same area) was charging its steel 
works $5.97, during 1919 $6.36, and during 1920 
$5.77. 

Nor was this all. The same Royal Commission 
reported that not even the terms of the 1903 con- 
tract had been carried out. At the end of 1921, 
the owners appeared before the coal miners, path- 
etically exhibiting empty pockets and asking the 
men to accept a wage reduction variously esti- 
mated at from 33 to 37 per cent. The men re- 
fused to believe that the pockets were really as 
empty as they looked. The Royal Commission 
confirmed their suspicions. It said that had the 
1903 contract been carried out, “the coal opera- 
tions for the year ending March, 1921, would 
have shown a gross profit of 13.2 per cent on the 
capital invested, and for the nine months April to 
December, 1921, 10.8 per cent. The comparable 
figure for 1913” (one of the industry’s most suc- 
cessful years) “‘was 9.7 per cent.” The Commis- 
sion also pointedly mentioned that the 1903 con- 
tract provided for payment of interest by Steel to 
Coal on overdue accounts. No wonder the report 
declared that “The coal properties have made an 
important contribution to the Steel Plant.” 

Meanwhile, however, a second technique for 
draining the coal industry of its resources had 
been elaborated. In 1910 the Dominion Coal 
Company and the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany were combined under a holding company, 
Dominion Steel Corporation. Dominion Coal, 
from 1902 to 1904 had paid four and one-third per 
cent on its common stock (including the 83 per 
cent water), and from April 1, 1907, till the mer- 
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ger, 4 per cent. Dominion Iron and Steel (whose 
common stock was at least 41 per cent water) 
seems to have paid nothing on common, and in 
1910 was able to pay arrears (1904-1910) of pre- 
ferred dividends only because of the damages re- 
ceived from Coal. Nevertheless the two compan- 
ies were taken into the merger on equal terms! 


From December 19, 1912, Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration was empowered to run both Steel and 
Coal as a unified concern, and separate accounts 
were no longer published. The common stocks 
of both companies had been exchanged for 
Dominion Steel Corporation common, share for 
share. Dominion Steel Corporation common paid 
4 per cent from July, 1911, till January, 1914. 
It seems safe to conclude that most of this came 
from coal operations. In other words, the share- 
holders of Dominion Iron and Steel were now par- 
ticipating in the profits of Coal, in which they had 
made no investment. 


As far as the shareholders were concerned, the 
new “merger” technique made the old “transfer 
price” technique superfluous. Dominion Iron and 
Steel shareholders were getting the profits of Coal 
on the same basis as Coal shareholders anyhow. 
But the ‘transfer price’ technique still had its 
uses. Selling coal to the steel plant at bargain 
counter prices enabled the owners to smuggle 
Coal profits out of reach of the miners. Demands 
for wage increases could in this way always be 
met with those famous empty pockets. And there 
was no danger that the steel workers would cash 
in; for while the miners were usually highly or- 
ganized and always militant, the steel workers 
were not organized at all. 


In 1920-1921, Dominion Steel Corporation en- 
tered into a new merger, (Besco) with Nova Sco- 
tia Steel and Coal and Halifax Shipyards. The 
new merger was not a success, and by 1926 had 
got into rather deep water financially. Naturally 
it was the weakest part of the combined enter- 
prises which collapsed first. On July 1, 1926, 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company failed to meet 
the interest on its First Mortgage bonds. On July 
2, National Trust Company, trustee for these 
bonds and also for two junior issues, was appoint- 
ed Receiver and Manager. At this time Domin- 
ion Iron and Steel Company had outstanding: 


First Mortgage bonds, $5,159,000. 
Consolidated Mortgage bonds, 
Currency Series, $4,639.000. 
Sterling Series, $7,035,253. 
Bank loans, $2,300,000. 


Preferred stock, $5,000,000 ($1,663,700 held 
by Besco). 


Common stock, $37,000,000 (all held by 
Dominion Steel Corporation). 


Income bonds, $3,500,000 (all held by 
Dominion Steel). 

The First Mortgage bonds were ultimately paid 
off out of Dominion Iron and Steel funds and need 
not concern us further. The Currency Series were 
guaranteed by Dominion Steel Corporation (a 
guarantee which itself ultimately involved a 
further raid on Coal funds). So were the bank 
loans. The Sterling bonds were unguaranteed. 


In what follows, it is essential to bear in mind 
three facts. First, the only substantial assets of 
Dominion Steel Corporation were its holdings of 
Dominion Coal ($3,500,000 of Income Bonds and 
$15,000,000 of common stock). For all practical 
purposes, Dominion Steel meant Dominion Coal 
Company. Second, Dominion Iron and Steel was 
in no position to make any appreciable payment 
to the Consolidated bondholders. Mr. Hoyt, for 
the Currency Series, was perfectly frank about 
this: ““My protection to my bondholders is the 
Dominion Coal Company.” (See Case on Appeal, 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 1927, D 210, p. 
103). Third, Dominion Steel Corporation was per- 
fectly capable of meeting its guarantee on the Cur- 
rency Series, and in fact ultimately did so. Its ca- 
pacity to pay is borne out by the evidence of its 
president, Mr. Wolvin, before the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia (Case on Appeal as above, pp. 124- 
126) and by its purchase of Peck Rolling Mills. 
(This transaction, incidentally, needs investiga- 
tion). 

The Currency bondholders were therefore 
pretty safe. So were the banks; for even if they 
were unable to realize on the movable assets of 
Dominion Iron and Steel, they could always fall 
back on the Dominion Steel guarantee. The ster- 
ling bondholders, on the other hand, were in a 
very poor position. As far as Dominion Iron and 
Steel’s assets were concerned, they were in the 
same position as the Currency bondholders, whose 
“protection” Mr. Hoyt felt was in ‘Dominion 
Coal.”” In other words, their chance of getting 
anything out of Dominion Iron and Steel was very 
small. It was rendered smaller still by the possi- 
bility that the courts would give the banks prior 
claim on the movable assets of Dominion Iron and 
Steel (as in fact Judge Mellish did, by an order 
of January 21, 1928). The plain fact is that the 
Sterling bonds were probably worthless, or near- 
ly so, unless by some means or other their own- 
ers could lay their hands on the Coal properties. 

But the outlook for. anything of that sort was 
not good. There seems little question that Domin- 
ion Steel Corporation had got tired of using the 
assets of Dominion Coal to “bolster up the steel 
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industry” (59 N.S. Law Reports, p. 402). It was 
at least considering “unscrambling” the merger 
and segregating the Coal and Steel properties; 
and it was already engaged in a warm dispute 
with the National Trust Company over a revision 
of the price of coal to the steel plant. (Case on 
Appeal, pp. 31 and 107). Clearly, unless the 
Sterling bondholders of Dominion Iron and Steel 
acted quickly to get control of Coal, they stood to 
lose most or all of their investment. 


Apparently they did act, quickly and effective- 
ly. On March 26, 1927, the National Trust Com- 
pany, trustee for the Sterling bondholders, appli- 
ed for a court order winding up Dominion Steel 
Corporation and appointing the Royal Trust Com- 
pany Liquidator. Dominion Steel appealed 
against the winding up order, but the appeal was 
never heard. In February, 1928, the National 
Trust withdrew its petition for liquidation of 
Dominion Steel Corporation. Similarly, when 
Judge Mellish, on January 21, 1928, gave the 
banks priority over the bondholders in regard to 
the movable assets of Dominion Iron and Steel, the 
National Trust appealed; but in February, it 
dropped its appeal. (None the less, Judge Mel- 
lish’s order seems never to have been carried out: 
and the banks seem ultimately to have been paid 
out of the assets of Dominion Steel Corporation, 
in flat contradiction to that order). 


Why did the National Trust drop further pro- 
ceedings? The official answer is that the differ- 
ences were settled by other means. What were 
these other means? 


The Report of British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion (Besco) for 1927 informs us that early in 
1928 an arrangement was made with Holt, Gundy 
and Company, who had acquired ‘over 90 per 
cent’ of the Currency bonds of Dominion Iron and 
Steel, that “for a period of five years” the right 
to vote the common shares of Dominion Steel 
should be entrusted to a committee of five per- 
sons, three of them nominees of Holt, Gundy and 
Company. Precisely how this was “arranged,” 
or by what authority, we are not told. At the 
same time, February 2, 1928, control of Besco and 
subsidiaries (including Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion) passed to Holt, Gundy and Company, or a 
group associated with them. Apart from the ob- 
scurity surrounding the “arrangement,” this 
transaction looks innocent enough. But was it? 
How did Holt, Gundy and Company “acquire” 
those Currency bonds? “By means of a loan upon 
security of the bonds, for the repayment of which 
Dominion Steel Corporation must provide.” (Plan 
of Reorganization, April 14, 1930, p. 2). In other 
words, Dominion Steel found the money and Holt, 
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Gundy and Company became the owners of the 
bonds. 


The new “owners” of the Currency bonds then 
“entered into treaty with the holders of the Ster- 
ling bonds and evoived with the latter the reor- 
ganization plan which became effective.” This 
is another very peculiar proceeding. What had 
the holders of these worthless or nearly worth- 
less Sterling bonds to do with “evolving” any plan 
of reorganization? Who were the Sterling bond- 
holders anyhow? It looks as if they must have 
been pretty much the same people as the “own- 
ers” of the Currency bonds, who were also the 
group controlling Besco and Dominion Steel. 

National Trust withdrew proceedings early in 
February, 1928, in consideration of an offer by 
which the Sterling bondholders would receive in 
full all their principal and interest, in cash and 
securities of a new company, Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation. This company was at the time 
non-existent. It was not created till March 30, 
1928 (N.S. Act, 18 George V, c. 141). The re- 
organization plan was not submitted to share- 
holders till April 14, 1930. Yet the National 
Trust evidently thought the prospective benefits 
to the Sterling bondholders substantial enough to 
warrant it in desisting from further legal pro- 
ceedings. 

It was correct. For, under the reorganization, 
holders of the Sterling bonds of Dominion Iron 
and Steel received for their 5 per cent worthless 
or nearly worthless bonds new 6 per cent deben- 
tures of Dominion Steel and Coal, plus $105 cash 
for each $1,000 of their bonds. The “owners” of 
the Currency series received, of course, the same 
treatment. The total cash payment to Sterling 
bondholders was well over $700,000. The “own- 
ers’ of the Currency series, who do not appear to 
have invested any of their own money in the secur- 
ities in question, received in effect a gift of about 
$487,000 cash and $4,639,000 of 6 per cent de- 
bentures of the new company. 

When the game began, the Sterling bondhold- 
ers had in their possession only worthless or near- 
ly worthless bonds of Dominion Iron and Steel. 
They had no claim whatever on Dominion Steel 
Corporation or Dominion Coal. When it was all 
over they had in their possession over $700,000 
cash, and debentures (bearing a higher rate of 
interest) of a new company whose chief asset 
was its holdings of Dominion Coal. They had got 
their hands on the Coal properties, and were in a 
position to reap substantial advantages therefrom. 
How they reaped in fact even more substantial 
advantages than might have been expected is an- 
other story; a second chapter of one of the most 
amazing tales in the history of Canadian industry. 
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The Great Lakes Fisheries 


UNHEEDED DEPLETION 





G. C. Toner 


NE of Ontario’s greatest natural resources 
QO is the fisheries of the Great Lakes. We 
share with the United States over $12,- 
000,000 annually from the sale of 120,000,000 
pounds of fish, two thirds of which is taken by the 
Americans and the remainder by the Ontario net- 
ters. It would seem that such an asset is worth 
fostering and protecting. Yet we have destroyed 
it in a manner that can only be compared to the 
destruction of the pine forests of the Lakes States 
and Ontario fifty years ago. We have taken the 
annual increase and are dipping into the capital 
deeper every year. Very soon both capital and 
annual increase will be gone. 

Repeated warnings by the biologist and the 
enforcement officers that these fisheries were be- 
coming depleted, soon to become a thing of the 
past unless remedial measures were taken, went 
unheeded by the legislators. The fishermen’s 
associations have always been opposed to any 
restrictions that would cut their present profits. 
They have insisted that there be no closed season 
during the spawning runs, they have objected 
strenuously to proposed restrictions on types and 
amounts of gear, they have even issued statements 
saying that there is no depletion. 

The fishermen should not be judged too harsh- 
ly. Restrictions such as closed seasons and limi- 
tations of gear would cut the annual income of 
many of these men to below the level of subsis- 
tence. Many depend on the fish caught in Novem- 
ber for their winter’s living. Because of this the 
legislative bodies have hesitated, even knowing 
that conditions in the fisheries were rapidly be- 
coming worse, to apply drastic measures. Yet 
only immediate and great restrictions can save 
the remnant from vanishing completely. 

The history of the depletion of these fisheries 
follows a familiar pattern. The early settlers 
found apparently unlimited quantities of the fin- 
est food fishes everywhere along the shores of 
the Great Lakes. So plentiful were they that hogs 
were fed and farms fertilized with the surplus 
catch. A small seine used on the beach would 
take hundreds of barrels of whitefish, most of 
which could not be utilized, since the population 
was so scanty. The salmon of Lake Ontario, 


spawning in the small creeks and rivers, was 
speared and removed in wagon loads. It was felt 
that these fisheries could not be destroyed and if 
the human population had remained constant, no 
doubt this would have been true. 
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Before 1870 markets for fish had to be found 
locally. From that time on an enormous devel- 
opment took place as the building of the railroads 
enabled the catch to be sent to a greatly increas- 
ed market. By 1880 the annual catch amounted 
to millions of pounds. Offshore fishing devel- 
oped, types and amounts of gear multipled and 
by 1885 the exploitation was in full swing. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 a revolution in methods took 
place. Before the power had been sails or steam, 
now the invention of the gasoline engine was fol- 
lowed by a great upward spurt in the catch. More 
nets could be set and every point on the lakes 
would be reached from the harbours with rail- 
road facilities. Another labour saving device, the 
power lifter for nets, helped this expansion. 

By using. these modern devices the fishermen 
were enabled to set more nets. Three men with 
sails or oars could handle about 6000 yards of 
gillnet or two trapnets or pound nets. Gasoline 
enabled six men with a tug to handle 60,000 yards 
or ten traps or pounds. The gear per man had 
increased five fold or more. Other devices and 
inventions enabled them to attack the reserve 
schools of fish. Bullnets, gillnets eight or ten 
times the usual depth, were brought into use. Pre- 
viously the fishermen had placed his nets along 
the bottom, it was now discovered that floating 
nets buoyed to different levels would take more 
fish. Altogether, these devices and discoveries 
hastened the depletion at an ever increasing rate. 

Statistics collected by the various governments 
show how it took place. Sturgeon were the first 
to go. From a nuisance in the nets they became 
a prize for the man who caught one. At the 
height of the fishery over 7,000,000 pounds were 
taken from the Lakes in one year but the decline 
was rapid. Less then 100,000 pounds were taken 
in all the Great Lakes waters in 1934 with every 
ground fished to the utmost. Yet at the present 
time there is no closed season for the sturgeon, 
few restrictions on the catch and these only in 
portions of the lakes, and an entire lack of any 
knowledge of what should be done to remedy con- 
ditions. 

The cisco of Lake Erie has a similar history. 
These fat, freshwater herring are easily and read- 
ily preserved by smoking and find a good mar- 
ket in Chicago and New York. For many years 
the catch was about 10,000,000 pounds annually. 
With the invention and widespread use of the 
bullnet about 1915 the catch started to increase, 
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reached a high of 25,000,000 in 1924 and then 
dwindled away to 200,000 pounds in 1934. The 
cisco in Lake Erie is now commercially extinct 
and the fishermen are using their gear for perch, 
blue pickerel and other species, the so-called 
coarse fish that at one time were not regarded 
as worth taking. And now, even these coarse 
fish are showing the inevitable decline under in- 
creased fishing effort. 

The whitefish of Lake Huron is going the way 
of the Lake Erie cisco. On the Michigan side in 
the Eighties the annual catch was about 2,000,000 
pounds. Up till 1927 there was a slow decline 
but in that year the catch started to rise from 
1,500,600 pounds to 4,500,000 pounds in 1931. 
This increase in the catch was not due to an in- 
crease in the number of whitefish, it was the in- 
troduction of the deep water trapnet that was 
responsible. The standard pound net can be fish- 
ed into 80 feet of water but not beyond. The deep 
trap, set with buoys and anchors instead of poles, 
can be fished in water of 150 feet. The standard 
pound net could not reach the whitefish in sum- 
mer, they swim deep as the surface waters warm, 
but these new “submarines” could reach down 
and take them where they happened to be 

The result could have been foretold. In one 
day in the late summer of 1927 the fishing fleet 
of Harbor Beach, Michigan, equipped with “sub- 
marines,” came home with 400,000 pounds, more 
than a quarter of the total annual catch of white- 
fish for all Lake Huron in 1920. The State of 
Michigan has tried to control these nets and has 
succeeded to some extent so that the catch is now 
down under the 1927 level; but the damage has 
been done. Dr. J. Van Oosten, of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries and a foremost auth- 
ority on the Great Lakes fisheries, believes that 
the whitefish of Lake Huron are on the way to 
extinction. 

Artificial propagation of the commercial] fishes 
of the Great Lakes has been going on since Sam- 
uel Wilmot opened the first hatchery at New- 
castle in 1868. Billions of trout, whitefish, her- 
ring and pickerel fry have been liberated in the 
waters. The eggs are taken while the fish are 
on the spawning runs, hatched in jars and releas- 
ed as fry in the egg sac stage. Commercial fish 
are seldom held beyond the fry stage for the cost 
of the facilities needed for feeding and rearing 
to the fingerling stage would be absolutely pro- 
hibitive. 

In Ontario the hatcheries were originally oper- 
ated by the Dominion government. In 1912 the 
provincial authorities opened others and in 1926 
all the Dominion hatcheries came under the con- 
trol of the Province. At the present time there 
are 23 fish cultural stations in Ontario of which 
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ten or more are used for commercial fish at some 
time each year. In 1936 the Ontario Game and 
k‘isheries Department liberated 340,000,000 
whitefish fry, 49,000,000 herring fry, 4,000,000 
lake trout fry, 14,000,000 lake trout fingerlings 
and 90,000,000 pickerel fry in the Canadian 
waters of the Great Lakes. On the American side 
each State and the Federal government operate 
hatcheries that have liberated fry in numbers 
comparable to those released by Ontario. 

The hatcheries secure the eggs either by oper- 
ating nets on the spawning grounds or by allow- 
ing the fishermen to take the fish during the runs 
and buying fertilized spawn from them. Rough 
handling, holding for ripeness and the act of strip- 
ping kill many fish when the conservation people 
collect spawn from their own nets. These dead 
fish are a total loss. When the fishermen are 
allowed to fish during the spawning run much of 
the spawn is lost but the fish are on the markets 
and the men have the money for them. Both sys- 
tems have undesirable features. 

Because of these there is a sharp difference of 
opinion among the officials of conservation depart- 
ments with respect to the fish cultural policy that 
should be adopted for the Great Lakes. Michigan 
favors, and has enforced, a strictly closed sea- 
son since 1933. Some spawn taken during the 
open season is incubated at the hatcheries. Illinois 
favors the Michigan system but has not adopted 
a permanently closed season. Wisconsin and 
Minnesota have a permit system under which the 
fishermen are allowed to set nets during the clos- 
ed season provided they bring spawn to the hatch- 
eries. Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and On- 
tario have no closed seasons but their fishermen 
must collect spawn as directed. 

The most realistic approach to these depletion 
problems is by the U.S. Federal Bureau of Fish- 
eries. Under the direction of Dr. Van Oosten a 
laboratory has been set wp at Ann Arbor for in- 
vestigation of the Great Lakes fisheries. One of 
the reports of this research station states that 
there is not enough decisive and critical scien- 
tific data either to condemn or to defend unqual- 
ifiedly the artificial propagation of the commer- 
cial species of fish. Present opinion must be 
based largely on indirect criteria. Dr. Van Oosten 
believes that these justify a sceptical attitude to- 
wards fish cultural efforts on the Great Lakes. 
They suggest that the effectiveness of artificial 
propagation has been over-emphasized and that 
of natural propagation underestimated. 

The work at Ann Arbor is being continued but 
the Federal Bureau of Fisheries has no power of 
effective action. Nor has any of the States or 
Ontario over all the lakes. There are enough 
laws on the various statute books at the present 
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time which if enforced would give sufficient pro- 
tection. The root of the trouble is divided control. 
Nine state and provincial governments have been 
making laws for the fisheries, each protecting the 
section of the lakes within its borders and ignor- 
ing the rest of the waters, in fact, encouraging 
its citizens to break the laws of its neighbors. 


In February, 1938, a conference was called to 
which Ontario and each of the States sent dele- 
gates. Bureau heads, conservation officials and 
biologists met and discussed the situation: a sorry 
tale of protective measures thwarted by fisher- 
men’s lobbies; of agreements that came to nothing 


because laws could not be enacted in concert in 
different jurisdictions. One little phrase could 
describe what these men found: too much politics. 

Dr. Elmer Higgins, chief of scientific enquiry 
in the United States Bureau of Fisheries, described 
the situation succinctly for the delegates. ‘‘Vir- 
tually every state has enacted regulations to con- 
serve the fish supply and regulate fishery com- 
merce,” he said. “If these had been soundly 
drawn and faithfully enforced, this conference 
would not be in session. If this conference fails 
to find a remedy, the next can sit as a coroner’s 
jury, for without effective action and regulations 
the Great Lakes fisheries are doomed.” 


Northern Development 


GRAHAM McINNES 


the brightly decorated sound truck en- 
treats, pleads, almost wheedles, ‘‘don’t 
fail to complete your stay in Canada by driving 
nine miles north from here, on a paved highway, 
to North Bay, home of fifteen thousand friendly 
folks. You are assured of a warm welcome. Only 


‘| ADIES and gentlemen,” the voice inside 


nine miles, ladies and gentlemen, on a_ paved 
highway, to the city of North Bay, Gateway City 


to the North. There you will find many attrac- 
tions such as stores, movie thea ... but the gates 
are opening, and you are now about to see the 
world’s most famous children—the Dionne Quin- 
tuplets.”” You are reminded of Frank Gallop an- 
nouncing the symphony concerts over Columbia: 
“, . and to his surprise Haydn replied—but here 
is Mr. Barbirolli, and we hear the opening meas- 
ures of the Clock Symphony.’ Seven hundred 
car-loads of visitors, who have awaited this 
moment for the last hour, surge forward into the 
observation corridor around the playground of 
the Dafoe Hospital, and the man in the sound 
truck switches off his mike and returns home. 
He has an easy job. Even if the Americans 
don’t visit his city, the Canadians will. The goal 
of the Americans is Callander, and having travel- 
led over 300 miles from the border, they may feel 
that another nine miles would put them too close 
to Baffin Land for comfort. In any case, North 
Bay will benefit from their visit, as the money 
they spent in Callander will sooner or later find 
its way into the larger city. But for residents of 
southern Ontario, North Bay has a strange fas- 
cination. It is the utmost limit of “Up North.” 
Ask the average southern city dweller what he 
means by “Up North.” MHe’ll answer Muskoka, 
Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes, Haliburton. He 
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may even say French River or Algonquin. But 
unless he happens to be a hunter, or is one of the 
select few with a cottage on Temagami, he’ll 
never mention any place beyond North Bay. That 
is why, if ever he comes to Callander, North Bay 
rates a visit. It symbolises the last frontier. Be- 
yond it lies a vast region where the delivery 
wagon will not penetrate to his summer cottage; 
where, instead of dwarf scrub and cut-over coun- 
try, there are huge stands of white pine; where 
gasoline stations are few and far between; where 
there ain’t no Ten Commandments and a ma-han 
ca-han raise a thirst, by golly. North Bay, in 
fact, is on the edge of Ultima Thule. 

This opinion is apparently shared by the gov- 
ernment of Premier Mitchell Hepburn. That is, 
if you take highways as a criterion; and in these 
days of automobile and truck it seems a reason- 
able one. North of “The Bay” lies the Ontario 
that has poured a stream of richest gold and sil- 
ver into the cities of the south, the Ontario that 
has made Toronto—Bay Street anyway—prosper- 


‘ous: Kirkland Lake, Timmins, Rouyn, Noranda, 


Porcupine, Cobalt. North of ‘The Bay” lies the 
Clay Belt, prosperous farming country for new 
settlers. North of “The Bay” lie the rich forest 
reserves of Temagami, the lumber mills of Kap- 
uskasing, the games preserves of Abitibi. There’s 
just one road leading to all this—Highway 11— 
running 392.5 miles (including the Porquis Junc- 
tion Timmins branch) from North Bay to Kapus- 
kasing. Of this 392.5 miles, exactly 45 are sur- 
faced. The rest? Well, it’s a new country, and 
you don’t expect miracles, but the rest is pretty 
much like a sub-section of Dante’s Inferno. 
Bear with me for a moment while we go over 
it. From North Bay 37 miles to the junction with 
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ARCHER’S SHED 


Highway 64, it’s solid washboard with troughs 
eight inches deep which no speed from 15 to 45 
miles an hour can smooth out, a thick coating of 
crushed rock the size of oranges, and soft shoul- 
ders. From the Junction to Temagami you’re on 
the old) Ferguson Highway; blind turns, steep 
hills and narrow bridges. This bit’s fun if you 
enjoy roller-coasting on a road half the width of 
Yonge Street. From Temagami to Latchford the 
washboard and crushed rock are varied with 
chuck holes. There’s a blessed stretch of sur- 
faced road from Latchford to New Liskeard. Be- 
yond that the original plan is followed, while cun- 
ning hazards are added in the shape of mile after 
mile of frost-boils, which, I suppose, are an act 
of God. Thus it continues to Cochrane. 

Don’t mind me; I just had a blow-out, three 
flats, and broke seven out of the ten leaves in my 
front spring. But I’m thinking of the big trucks 
we saw stranded, the busses and autos that limped 
in with bashed fenders, ‘smashed windshields and 
broken shock absorbers. I’m thinking, too, of 
the black rage of the mining men and store-keep- 
ers who have to foot the bill, while their work 
pays for luxury speedways in the South. And 
I’m thinking of the tourists who are frightened 
away from the glorious North by these nightmare 
roads. 

Of course, there’s the other side. It’s pioneer 
country, the terrain is enough to give the most 
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—Winifred Watson 


ingenious highway engineer a headache, and the 
climate is relentless and severe. But under simi- 
lar conditions, they paved the highway from the 
Manitoba border to Kenora and beyond, and 
from the U.S. border up through the Twin Cities 
to Loon. There comes to mind, too, the spectacle 
of a crowd of Northerners outside the offices of 
the “North Bay Nugget,” cheering as the elec- 
tion returns swept in Mitchell Hepburn who had 
promised them roads. That was five years ago, 
and the gentle art of passing the buck has been 
assiduously ‘practised since then. 


“Page Mr. McQuesten” said a recent editorial 
in the Kirkland Lake “Northern News.” It looks 
as if the “Northern News” is paging the wrong 
man. With an election on the offing, here’s 
an opportunity to gain support and arrest 
this hardening of the North’s transportation 
arteries, at the same time giving the miners a fair 
deal and opening up magnificent country to gen- 
erous tourists from across the line. But no pass- 
ing the buck; for the next time it happens the 
North may not be content with just kicking. 
They’ll be so hopping mad they’ll commandeer 
the entire rolling stock of the T.&N.O., descend 
on Toronto in a body, brandishing drills, shovels, 
saws and axes, and demand somebody’s head. Or 
maybe they’ll just embark in a body for the 
Bahamas. 
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on a freight, cold and hungry. The prairie 

looked good to him and he knew why he 
had been so restless at the Coast. It was to see 
this brown, rich smelling land again that he had 
ridden over the white Rockies on a box-car. 

His mother was clearing away the breakfast. 
There was a smell of bacon hanging over the 
room and he nearly retched with the richness of 
it. He didn’t knock but just walked in and stood 
watching her. When she caught sight of him she 
dropped a saucer on the floor and backed away, 
her face white and her eyes staring. 

‘“‘Why mother,” Carl began, but she had recog- 
nized him and threw her arms around his neck, 
beginning to cry. Then she stood off and held 
him by the shoulders while she looked at him. 

“It is Carl. It is Carl,’’ she repeated as though 
she could not really believe it. Laughing and 
crying she took him into her arms again. 

When his mother was over her excitement Carl 
went upstairs to wash. It was the first time he 
had been in a bath tub for months. He lay in the 
rich suds thinking of the draughty showers in the 
relief camps. He lay there a long time letting 
the water get hotter and hotter till it had taken 
away the smell of oil and smoke and driven out 
of his bones the cold that had nearly paralyzed 
him on the trip. 

When he came downstairs he found his mother 
had set out a big breakfast for him, but when he 
had drunk the coffee he didn’t feel like anything 
else. All he wanted to do was smell food, the 
bacon and eggs, and the muffins and marmalade. 
The smell was all he wanted, that and coffee. His 
stomach had been empty so long that the taste 
of food nauseated him. 

His mother fussed around him and filled up 
his cup and lit his cigarette and fetched him an 
old pair of slippers to sit in. Outside he could 
see the sun shining warm on the silo and the big 
red barn. He felt there was nothing he wanted 
to do but sit out there and let the hot sun soak 
into him, right deep down inside till it drove out 
the fog and rain of the Coast. 

He would stay here now, and get full of the 
sun, full of bacon, eggs, apple-pie and cream, 
thick gobs of cream to fill out the spaces the re- 
lief-camp grub had left inside him. He began to 
think of all the junk he had eaten during the last 
three years on the bum. His mother’s pots and 
pans hung in a gleaming row above the sink 


[ the early spring Carl came home. He came 
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and even the bottoms were cleaner than some of 
the things he had eaten off. 

But there wouldn’t be any more of that now. 
He would stay right here on the farm and settle 
down to help his old man. That’s what he should 
have been doing all along: getting out there be- 
hind the harrow or the plow, building up the 
farm and setting aside some money to get 
married on. 

Out beyond the barn he could see his father 
crossing the field driving a team of horses. It 
seemed funny that he was discing with the horses 
instead of the tractor. Carl went out and waited 
till his father came towards him half hidden in 
a cloud of dust. 

“Hi dads,” he called out when they met. 

“Well I’ll be damned,” said his old man, ijook- 
ing happy. ‘Well I’ll be damned, when did you 
get back?” ‘ 

Carl held his father’s hand and looked at him 
closely, at the graying hair and hard lined face. 
He hoped things would be different between him- 
self and his old man this time. But looking at him 
closely he knew they wouldn’t be. His old man 
was kind and hard-working but they could never 
see things in the same way. His old man had 
been in the one place all his life and Carl had been 
moving about all his, so the two just couldn’t make 
things click. 

“Well how are things on the farm?” Carl 
asked. 

“Just scraping along,” his father replied. ‘‘The 
drought hasn’t hit us so bad, but the price—why 
hell, we still ain’t getting nothin’. We were hard 
up when you left but it’s worse now. Can’t even 
afford gas for the tractor. No Carl, things ain’t 
no better but we manage to get by.”’ 

Carl knew all right. He never knew a time 
when they weren’t just getting by. But still any- 
thing would be better than bumming. 

Carl was going to start work every day but 
there was always something happening to pre- 
vent him. He was sleeping on a soft mattress now 
and after three years in box-cars or on boards or 
the ground, it was hard to wake up. His father 
would have the chores all done and be out in the 
field before Carl had had his breakfast. But 
he didn’t want to work much—not just yet any- 
way. It was nice to loaf around and feel secure 
and know he was going to get three square meals 
a day. 

In the afternoon he would go down town and 
sit in the poolroom and talk to the boys he went 
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to school with. But there weren’t many of the 
old gang around. They were either away at 
University or on the bum. They went from one 

extreme to the other. None of them seemed to 

be working on the farms or in stores in town or 
in business of their own. 

It seemed funny to Carl, but then a lot of things 
seemed funny nowadays. A lot of the old store- 
keepers were gone too. The ones who had given 
him all-day-suckers over the counter when he was 
a little shaver were gone and the new ones 
wouldn’t even give credit, much less anything 
else. 

“But my name’s Car] Bergstrom, you know my 
old man, he’s been here since the town began,”’’ 
he would tell them, wondering why the hell he 
couldn’t charge some cigarettes and razor blades. 

“T’m sorry,” the clerk would answer, “‘but you 
know how it is these days, we just can’t give 
credit to anyone.” 

Carl would have liked to have talked about his 
adventures on the road, but nobody seemed to 
want to hear about them. Most of the boys in the 
poolroom had been on the bum anyway and 
nothing was new to them. They played pool with 
a cold, dead monotony as though it were a back- 
breaking job on which their lives depended. Be- 
tween games they would sit on the benches in 
their slack-shouldered inert manner, smoking 
constantly. They talked a bit about the jungles 
on the road and about what towns the cops were 
bad in. But they all knew the same thing. They 
just repeated what they all knew and it was just 
a way to kill time. 

It was only when they got talking about poli- 
tics or women that they became interested enough 
to let their cigarettes burn out. They all referred 
eternally to the “system” but none of them seem- 
ed to know anything new or different than Carl 
had heard a thousand times before. Soon he be- 
came fed up with politics and there was nothing 
else to talk about but women. 

Women were the one thing they wanted all 
the time. The only women they could persuade 
to listen to them were strays. They were the only 
kind of women a transient could get. So most 
of the stories they told were lies, or stories they 
picked up from others. When Carl heard about 
these affairs half a dozen times, and told of his 
own as many times, he decided to find a girl for 
himself. But it was not as easy as that. The 
girls he used to know were either keeping com- 
pany with some steady farmer or grocer, or 
married. He thought they would fall for a trans- 
ient, a guy who had been around, but they were 
not interested. There was no glamor attached 
to a box-car or relief-camp. 

He would like to meet a girl whom he could 
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love, marry and settle down with, but it was all 
too much trouble and too complicated. He want- 
ed a girl, but didn’t want to put himself to the 
trouble of being in love and going to shows or 
walking hand-in-hand in the moonlight. When 
he was away and had made a little money and 
wanted a girl he just picked one up and that’s all 
there was to it. It was simple and uninvolved. 
There was none of this playing around wasting 
time. He liked it that way and decided to give 
up the idea of ever getting a steady girl. 

Two months later Carl was still getting up late 
and having his breakfast after his father was 
through with the chores. His father never spoke 
to him about his laziness. But that was his father, 
never praising nor blaming, he himself working 
his heart out just as he had done for the past 
thirty years. His mother was quite the opposite, 
and scolded him many times. 

“Your father built this place up,” she kept say- 
ing. ‘Worked like a slave, and built up this gar- 
den from the barren prairie.’”” His mother al- 
ways talked like this. She still lived in the war 
days when there was plenty of rain and high 
prices. 

“You have had a long rest now, and you should 
go out and help your father, or get a job. He 
will soon be too old to carry on with the farm and 
then you will have the whole thing to yourself, be 
able to marry and settle down. We can’t pay you 
very much but you will get your meals and a little 
pocket money.”’ 

With this idea Carl started doing the chores 
and some of the odd jobs around the place. He 
fed the pigs, looked after the turkeys and chick- 
ens. And when he started milking again he found 
he could do it better than his father. He began 
to take a pride in the farm and looking after 
things. He spent long hours renewing fences and 
reshingling the barn, getting the machinery back 
to working order. He knew now that this was 
the life and that he was a fool ever to leave it. 
But he still didn’t have any cash. His parents 
fed him and bought him clothes and gave him a 
little money when he went to town, but he had no 
money of his own, no money to do just as he want- 
ed with. When he was on the tramp the money 
he made was his own. He didn’t have to account 
to anybody for it. He was getting tired of this 
business of working at home. 

“How would you like to work for McGuire for 
awhile,” his father said one night. ‘“‘He has got 
behind and needs a man.” 

“That will be all right,’’ Carl said, “If you can 
spare me.” He would be making his own money. 
He liked the idea. 

“Well we’re pretty well caught up now, so just 
go ahead if you want to. I can look after the 
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stock all right till we get too busy.” Carl knew 
that his father knew that he was tired of work- 
ing at home. 

Carl liked having a boss again. At home it had 
been a struggle for him to get up and started 
sometimes, but now he had to have his work done 
by a certain hour. He was a wage-earner again. 
When his work was finished his time was his own. 
He could read or loaf without his mother nagging 
at him for wasting his time. He was happier here 
than he had been since he came back. And all 
the time he was thinking about what he would 
do with the cheque which would be due him at 
the end of the month. It would only be about ten 
dollars, but it would be his own, the first he had 
earned since he had picked apples last fall in 
British Columbia. 

While he worked out under the hot sun he 
couldn’t help thinking about the good times he 
had in B.C. There was always work in the lush 
valleys of the Kootenay, the Okanagan, and the 
Fraser. The people were not wealthy but they 
lived more easily, their lives were less taut. He 
thought of all the jobs he had worked at and all 
the people and places he had come to like so 
much. He thought of Nelson and the steep streets 
lined with trees that he’d sat under in the even- 
ings, talking to girls. He thought of the easy life 
in the Okanagan, lazying on the sand between the 
picking seasons. He loved that valley with its 
brilliant, changing colors and its kindly people. 
But what he thought of most of all when he plow- 
ed, sweating and full of dust, was the Coast. It 
was spring in Vancouver that left him staring 
dreamily into the distance. He remembered the 
warm rains that made the budding trees and 
grass vivid with life and set him tingling and 
knowing he was alive. 

The farm he was now working on was farther 
from town than his father’s, and Saturday nights 
found him hanging around the house doing 
nothing. One night near the end of the month he 
asked his boss for some money. 

“You broke a single-tree, that will be two dol- 
lars off,”’ the boss said. “And that sack of oats 
you let the horse get and spoil, that’s another two 
bucks. That leaves you six dollars.” 

“But those are only little things that happen on 
any farm,” Carl protested. 

“Well, somebody’s got to pay for them and 
I’m a poor man, and the times, you know.” Mc- 
Guire reminded him. 

“The times,” Carl knew, foreclosed any argu- 
ment. No one could argue with the times. He 
took his money and went into town. It was great 
being in town again. He met some of the poolroom 
gang and they bought a bottle of wine and sat in 
the freight yards drinking it. After a while they 
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got a little tight and began to climb along the row 
of stationary cars. Carl felt good doing this. Be- 
ing drunk made it feel as though he were walking 
on a fast moving train. He thought he would like 
to ride a freight again, streaking along the prairie, 
then over the Rockies, and down into the valleys 
of B.C. 

“I feel like hitting the road again,” he said. 
“I’m tired of this dump. There’s no money, no 
girls, no nothing in the bloody place.” 

“Ya, let’s hit the 12.15,” one of the boys said. 
“I gotta dame in Princeton I wanta see. Jeez, 
she’s a real dame, boy.” 

Then Carl remembered he had a girl in this 
town, and that town. Soon he definitely knew, 
damn well definitely knew, that he had a girl he 
wanted to see in B.C., he had a girl and a job too, 
waiting for him. 

When he returned home he was sober, but his 
breath smelt strongly of wine. His mother knew 
he had been drinking. 

“Is this all your father and I have slaved for 
thirty years for—to see our son grow up to be a 
worthless drunkard!” She clasped her hands 
over her face in an expression of self-pity. 

“Oh Carl,” she went on, “Can’t you settle down 
like your brothers and make something of your- 
self? Coming home drunk on your first pay 
cheque. Why must you break your mother’s 
heart like this?” 

“Il’m not drunk,” Carl said, “I just had a few 
drinks, and I’m not breaking your heart anyway.” 
He wanted to tell her why, but it would be no 
use, no use at all. He wanted to sit right down 
beside her in front of the fire and tell her every- 
thing; all the things he felt right down inside 
him. But he only stood against the door feeling 
embarrassed and resentful. He wanted to tell 
her he was going to hit the freight again that 
night, but he knew that it would only make an- 
other scene. His mother would say the same silly 
things. The things that were true before 1929 
but not the things that were true now. 

He went upstairs and put a few things in his 
pack. He didn’t feel excited like he expected to 
feel. He didn’t feel sad either. He felt just like 
he did when he caught the milk truck to go to 
work in the morning. He dropped his pack out 
of the window, and went down to the living room 
where his mother sat sewing. He began to poke 
around at the fire, then bent down and kissed her. 

“T’m leaving for B.C.,” he said. “Just got time 
to catch the freight.” 

“Oh Carl,” she said “After your father and I—” 

But he was out of the room before she could 
finish. He picked up his pack and started down 
the road. Far across the prairie he could see the 
gleam of a train. 
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milestone in her national life. The pioneer 
stage of development is over; the material 
forces of nature have been organized to satisfy 
man’s needs. The wilderness of former days has 
now blossomed forth with nature’s gifts to man. 

During pioneer days life on the frontiers re- 
quired and developed a type of rugged individ- 
ualism—a type of man possessing the initiative 
and the ability to turn every experience of life to 
personal advantage. Out of that background we 
have come to idolize power and money. The 
heroes held up to the young for adoration and 
emulation have been, and still are, those men who 
have risen to power in the political, the military, 
or the commercial world, and those who have 
accumulated vast fortunes, regardless both of how 
that power and wealth have been obtained and 
of the ultimate effect upon society of the process 
of accumulation. When an Ontario mayor claims 
that no Canadian Rhodes Scholar has made a 
great name for himself, and that most of the suc- 
cessful men in Canada today have received little 
secondary school education, his Worship is doubt- 
lessly thinking of success in terms of power and 
money. His Worship would most certainly include 
among his successful men the Canadian million- 
aires who have taken up residence in the Bahamas 
and are thereby escaping Canadian income tax 
and their responsibility to the country and people 
that they have exploited in the accumulation of 
their wealth. So far as we know there is not a 
Rhodes Scholar among them. 

That concept of success does not admit to the 
ranks of the great and the successful such Rhodes 
Scholars as the present federal Minister of Labor, 
the premier of a Canadian Province, the General 
Manager of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation, the editors of metropolitan papers, the edi- 
tor of such periodicals as Current History, the 
dean of a Canadian University, nationally famous 
men of the legal and medical profession, and 
principals of historic educational institutions. 
Such a concept of greatness calls for a revision 
of one of the beatitudes to read “‘Blessed are the 
grasping for they, and they only, shall inherit the 
earth.” 

There was once a very uncompromising state- 
ment made that a rich man could no more enter 
into the kingdom of heaven than a camel could 
pass through the eye of a needle. What is that 
heavenly kingdom into which we must educate 
our children to enter while here upon earth? 


(Fics has now reached an important 
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Bertrand Russell says that when we educate our 
children we try to develop in them four qualities: 
vitality, intelligence, courage, and sensitiveness. 
Whereas the vitality and intelligence required to- 
day differ little from that of previous genera- 
tions, the courage and sensitiveness for today are 
new. We need courage to cut ourselves from old 
moorings, to sail into the sea of change and to try 
new routes. We need courage to induce our young 
people to find better ways of living than we have 
found. We need courage to build a society in 
which men, women, and children will not be 
starving in the midst of plenty, and in which the 
wealth and intelligence of one nation will not be 
directed primarily to the development of war 
machinery for the express purpose of destroying 
their fellow citizens of other nations. The rise of 
dictatorships in Europe is the logical result of 
this worship of power and money. 

We need a new sensitiveness—a greater sensi- 
tiveness to the infinite varieties of human person- 
alities, a greater sensitiveness to human suffer- 
ing so that brutality in all forms, and especially 
in war, will not be as rampant as it is today, and 
a greater sensitiveness to beauty so that the de- 
light of the arts will be felt by all. 

Another Englishman, Aldous Huxley, maintains 
that the citizen of the good society must have 
awareness and love-awareness of his environment, 
physical and social, immediate and _ remote; 
awareness of the history of human civilization; 
awareness of the possibilities of his own person- 
ality; and love of his neighbor, love which will 
prevent him from exploiting his fellow-men, love 
which will make him a happy man, love which 
will prevent the slaughter of men in war. To 
create these new personalities—aware and lov- 
ing, Aldous Huxley says the educational system 
must develop freedom, intelligence, responsibil- 
ity, and co-operation. .Instead of educating our 
children to willing co-operation we have educated 
them for passive acceptance of tradition and 
either for dominance or subordination. Let us 
hope that a new day has dawned in Canada and 
that our new curricula with their new approach 
to education will develop more civilized attitudes 
to life and to success in life than that represented 
by the worship of money and power. The success 
of the attempt will depend upon the teacher. 

What is the status of teachers at present? Ac- 
cording to one critic the thirty-four secondary 
school class-room teachers of his city are becom- 
ing aristocrats; and that on an average salary of 
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$1900 per year. Men and women in that partic- 
ular school, after twenty and thirty years suc- 
cessful experience, are now becoming aristocrats 
on $2000 per year, while one with five years ex- 
perience is actually becoming an aristocrat on 
$1400 per year—$25 per week—surely not an ex- 
orbitant salary. 

In all seriousness, we ask who has more right 
to be the aristocracy of any community than the 
men and women who have under their care for 
six hours a day, for twelve years of their lives the 
boys and girls of the community? Who, judged 
either by training, by character, or by virtue of 
their contribution to society has any greater right 
to be the aristocrats of any community than the 
teachers of both the secondary and the public 
schools? 

H. G. Wells stated some years ago that civili- 
zation had entered upon a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. At a time when education 
has barely left the starting post and catastrophe 
has all but won the race, certain reactionaries ad- 
vise that we close the doors of our schools to all 
boys and girls over fifteen years of age whose par- 
ents cannot afford to pay the cost of tuition. In 
other words, let us give the children of our citi- 
zens residing in Nassau all the educational advant- 
ages that money can bring, but let us turn the 
children of the exploited public into the streets 
to swell the ranks of the unemployed and to pick 
up only such educational crumbs as a generous 
public official would give them in free night 
schools. Surely no body of intelligent people in 
this country believes that the solution of our social 
and economic ills is the reduction of teacher sal- 
aries or in the curtailment of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Educational costs taken as lump sums, and 
without relation to other public expenditures or 
the number of pupils educated, may appear to be 
high. Considered as a social investment and com- 
pared with other investments made by the tax- 
paying public, they are not in any sense exorb- 
itant. What investment of public or private funds 
is likely to pay greater social dividends than that 
made in the education of youth? Only 3.5% of 
the total national debt has been incurred for 
schools and education. Of the $669 per capita 
debt of Ontario citizens, education is responsible 
for only $25—3.7% of the total. 

Our Canadian debt for highways is more than 
twice the school debt, while for Ontario the high- 
way debt is nearly three times the school debt. 
Our total expenditure on education (including 
public, private, and university) is only 3.5% of 
our national income, while taxes direct and indi- 
rect (including those for education) are 15% of 
our national income. In Ontario we are spending 
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more on liquor than we are spending on educa- 
tion; as a country our tobacco bill amounts to 
more than two-thirds of the cost of our publicly 
controlled schools. The average amount of pub- 
lic funds spent on the education of a Canadian 
child is $750—the price, we are told, of one ma- 
chine gun. The cost of killing one soldier in the 
Great War would give eight boys or girls a Pub- 
lic, Secondary school and University education. 

It is said that because of the cost of secondary 
education the “depressed”’ people are losing their 
homes. The per capita cost of secondary educa- 
tion in the town from which the criticism comes, 
is approximately $20 per annum. Nearly half of 
that $20 is spent on debenture and interest pay- 
ments. As nothing is said about reducing these 
payments we presume that it is the current ex- 
penditures of approximately $10 or $12 per cap- 
ita on secondary education that is driving people 
out of their homes. 

Could anything be more absurd? Since only 
3.5% of the average citizen’s income is spent on 
education and 55% of his income is spent on food, 
clothing and shelter, is it possible that there may 
be exorbitant charges on some of the items mak- 
ing up that 55%? Who is paying for the huge 
sums of money paid by our milk companies, our 
bread companies, our coal companies, and our 
packing companies in dividends, and in frantic 
efforts to induce the consuming public to buy 
from one firm rather than from another? 

Have our critics taken any steps to see that 
mortgage holders have shared the drop in real 
estate values with the property owner? Have 
they attempted to secure a reduction in the inter- 
est rates for those who are losing their proper- 
ties? These factors are much more closely re- 
lated to the loss of property than is the cost of 
secondary education. The exploitation of the la- 
boring classes revealed by more than one investi- 
gating commission must be blamed for the loss of 
a great many homes. It is a much more basic cause 
of economic insecurity than is the cost of ed- 
ucation. May we ask those shortsighted public 
officials, who see our young men and our taxpay- 
ers ruined by the dissemination of knowledge, to 
gain a little more knowledge themselves of the 
basic causes underlying the so-called “ruination”’ 
of the people? The small saving made by closing 
the doors of educational opportunity to our youth 
will have very little effect upon the economic sta- 
tus of the average citizen, but it will be sending 
Canadian youth into a competitive world with less 
education than modern life demands, and _ less 
than is being given the youth of other civilized 
countries. 

There is abundant evidence that citizens and 
civic officials are well aware of the cost of the 
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teacher to the educational set-up—educational 
costs are always given a prominent position on 
tax-bills. They are not so aware of his importance 
to that set-up. They do not realize that the teach- 
er must pass on to the youth of his generation the 
heritage of the past; that he must interpret the 
present; and if catastrophe is to be avoided, he 
must inculcate new ideals and give to the pupils 
a saner sense of values than that now current. 


To perform this most important task the teach- 
er must be scholarly, widely experienced, of ex- 
ceptional personality, and possessed of ideals and 
initiative. He must have the means of study—-to 
buy, not to borrow, books that he may keep for 
his own use. He must be able to keep abreast of 
the academic requirements of his profession by 
taking courses of study. He should be able to 
travel occasionally in vacation periods to gain 
broader contacts which through him will enrich 
the lives of his pupils. Since personality is so im- 
portant in the class-room he must be free from 
excessive financial worries. His outlook on life 
must be wholesome and not embittered by a sense 
of grievance against a society that pays its capi- 
talistic directors their hundreds of thousands per 
year while it pays its teachers mere hundreds. 


In the interests of the pupil and in fairness to 
the teacher he must be given sufficient material 


A Bird Is An Outmoded Thing 


A bird is an outmoded thing 

When planes 

Sow night with little glittering, 

Red, green—and roar each heart beat. 


Why should a white gull bank upon the wind 

And shining cut a delicate design 

Against the sky? Beyond 

The stiffened strut and wing there is no more to 
know 

Of flight and mystery— 


That sputtering heart is here 

In fashion. Take it apart, 

It runs again—sure as the searchlight’s glare 
That after fog locates all wreckage— 


Admire this new, 

This steel and tight design— 

(Only the slow, imperfect bird that flew 
Had such a perishable heart— 

Burned such a subtle fuel—) 


A bird is an outmoded thing... 
—AMELIA WENSLEY. 
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rewards to make his present comfortable and his 
future secure. Society will have the investment 
returned many times over if the teaching profes- 
sion is raised somewhat above the level of penury 
on which thousands of teachers are living at 
present. 

On one point we are in agreement with our 
critics: it is that the municipality should not be 
called upon to bear the major part of educational 
costs as is done, for example, in Ontario. May we 
suggest that we follow the example of England 
and Scotland, in demanding that our central gov- 
erning bodies bear the major burden of educa- 
tional costs? These costs of a most vital public 
service will then be spread, as they should be, 
over a wide provincial or even national tax basis. 

Our educational systems are investments made 
in the interest of the Province and the nation 
rather than in the interests of the municipality. 
The province and nation should bear the cost and 
not the property owners of the municipality. On 
this point at least there can be no argument. Let 
us follow England’s example in educational ad- 
ministration and finance—in the larger unit of 
administration, and centralized financial support. 
Incidentally secondary school educational costs in 
the state schools in England are $10 per pupil per 
year higher than in Ontario.—yYes, we can still 
learn much from both England and Scotland. 


Dream Not Of Heroes 


Gone are the pride and the glory 
And the teacher Machiavelli 

And the brave foolish story 

Of sword and dragon’s belly; 
Deep in the past they lie 

Where the world’s gold is hidden, 
While earth turns with a sigh. 


In their stead, knowledge is a flash 
On the screen and off again, 

Our music is the crash 

Of auto and aeroplane; 

Civilization moves 

From its inner grooves 

To the dark outposts of danger— 
Repose and quiet are stranger 
Than wild geese winging in our sky. 


Dream not of ‘poets, heroes then— 
For deep in the past they lie, 

And earth turns not with a sigh 
But with a groan and a cry— 
Build for everyday men! 


—MIRIAM DWORKIN. 
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nevertheless gradually compromises. New 

and improved methods and appliances are 
accepted; and each transition is followed by nec- 
essary adoption of new customs and ways of liv- 
ing. Man’s private existence naturally follows 
his occupational pursuits and activities. This is 
often accompanied by a measure of inconvenience 
and hardship. 


GRICULTURE, ever reluctant to change, 


The use of horses instead of oxen was followed 
by the introduction of implements and machinery 
for the larger team units. So came the gang plow 
and horse binder. The horseless carriage replac- 
ed the buggy. The watershed dirt graded road 
gave way to the flat surfaced all weather high- 
way. Clothing fashions also changed to meet the 
needs of faster locomotion first in open cars and 
then in closed. Each change is accompanied by 
others. 


Today agriculture is in the midst of as com- 
plete a transition as any previous one. It is too 
early yet to even hazard an opinion as to its effect 
on the social and cultural life of the farmer and 
his family. An analysis of present conditions may 
provide food for serious meditation. Canada has 
been more or less inclined to neglect the primary 
producer, but farming is still Canada’s most im- 
portant industry and its future is of real concern 
to the Canadian body politic. The farmers today 
are becoming tractor-minded and as a_ conse- 
quence there may be drastic alterations in work, 
leisure, social life, educational opportunities and 
cultural aspirations. Are these changes to be re- 
tarded, thus causing much needless suffering for 
some, or should we plan to bring about the tran- 
sitions as painlessly as possible? 


The ideal of a family on every half section has 
much in its favor: nature’s health and beauty, 
green fields, sleek animals; planned cooperative 
endeavour by the members of the family. Of 
these the artist may paint, the poet sing or the 
politician orate. The disadvantages are unsung, 
the toiling farmer and his family unheralded. It 
is one thing to search out leisurely, with the ob- 
servant eye of the poet or painter, the beauties of 
earth and sky; it is quite another to scan these 
hurriedly for an indication of tomorrow’s weather 
and to speculate on the chances of the crop 
against the possibilities of drought, frost, rain or 
hail. The stretch of wide green field is a carpet 
to the visionary, a source of income (prey to all 
the vagaries of nature) to the farmer, and to the 
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Progress and the Farmer 


H. M. CAVERS 


farmwife, the distance from her nearest neigh- 
bor. The glamor of rural life depends somewhat 
on viewpoint. It holds also many disadvantages. 
Let us examine some of these and later draw a 
comparison. 


By trying to be practical the agrarian has cre- 
ated many problems. Old-timers fondly relate 
the abundant social life of early days, the frolics, 
picnics and dances. Over the distance of a gener- 
ation there may be a tendency to over-estimate 
the pleasures of a by-gone day. One may be sure 
that social gatherings were not as frequent as 
they should have been, at least for some of the 
pioneers. A railway worker on a construction 
gang pushing the rails into a new community 
noticed the glaring absence of women and of the 
home touch they invariably lend. Enquiry re- 
vealed that the endless unbroken horizon, the 
devastating isolation, the stark battle with little 
to encourage, had driven the fairer pioneers to 
premature graves or to a psycho-pathic hospital. 
Social conditions are immeasurably improved but 
rural inhabitants are still deprived of much they 
could desire. The farm woman, who bears the 
heaviest burden of isolation, should be able to un- 
bosom her petty annoyances to a matronly neigh- 
bor or to exchange confidences over a lunch pre- 
pared by another. The social side of anyone’s 
life is a practical essential. 


Equally urgent is country education. Although 
rural western Canada has contributed many 
notable men, there is no telling how many ambi- 
tious youths were denied the privileges of educa- 
tion. We do not like to contemplate that those who 
attained distinction did so in spite of the bless- 
ing of the “little red school.” This institution is 
doing a very necessary and wonderful work under 
severe handicaps. Many grades often crowded 
in one room, distance from school, poor roads, 
uncertain storms and severe weather do not make 
for the best in education. Educating one’s fam- 
ily from the farm is a difficult problem. 

People become eloquent over that rugged in- 
dividualist, the independent farmer. Rarely does 
the farmer become so. It is left to the urban ora- 
tor to extol the blessings of rustic freedom. The 
agrarian knows the restrictions and limitations of 
his boasted liberty. True, he may take a day off 
whenever he wishes to answer the call of the 
woods and valleys or enjoy a sports day or picnic, 
to lure the fish in the stream or stalk the grouse 
in the hedges, but always there is work to be done, 
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much more than he can ever hope to do. And 
work seems to be an economic necessity. There is 
no denying that the farmer is free to come and 
go very much as he pleases, work when he likes, 
sleep early or late, but ever behind a seeming free 
indolence there is stark need, a living based on the 
struggle for security, even for existence. For he 
knows that the percentage of tenant farmers in- 
creased from about two in 1901 to over twenty 
in 1936. Little wonder concern was voiced for 
the family farm unt in the House of. Commons. 
The mortgaged indebtedness of farm land in Man- 
itoba is 65 per cent while 95 per cent of the farm- 
ers in Saskatchewan were in debt according to 
statistics obtained by the governments of these 
provinces. So the would-be rugged individualist 
finds himself driven by an economic pressure that 
is relentless and exacting. 


A western farm population is of necessity a 
scattered population; its means of intercourse and 
communication are more difficult and expensive. 
Because of sparse settlement the benefits of hy- 
dro-electric light and power are seldom enjoyed. 
Improvements in gasoline-electric and wind-elec- 
tric plants are being installed but the number of 
country homes so equipped is pitifully small. It 
is more than unfortunate, it is disgraceful that the 
living standard of the farmer and his family is 
allowed to lag behind when science is able to pro- 
vide so much. 

Western agriculture is in the throes of another 
transformation. The internal combustion tractor 
is going to supercede the horse. We may senti- 
mentalize about the animation horses lend to a 
barnyard, dwell on their intelligence and regret 
their passing. To the older generation a farm 
without horses is indeed a barren place. Never- 
theless tractor farmers voice their appreciation 
in no uncertain terms. It is efficient, economical, 
not subject to insect annoyances, disease nor sum- 
mer’s heat. There are no barn chores to do after 
a day’s work in the field. It permits faster work 
and more leisure. Much as we may regret the 
passing of the faithful horse we must reconcile 
ourselves to the machine if it is next in line for 
progressive work. The tractor has come to stay 
until some better system is evolved. 

To what extent the life of the farmer will be 
modified in adapting himself to these new meth- 
ods is unknown. There is a distinct tendency 


towards community life, scarcely a prairie ham- 
let but shelters one or more tractor farmers. They 
either work their land from their village home or 
move to the land for the busy seasons. There are, 
even so early in the process, whole districts in 
western Canada given over entirely to mechan- 
ical farming. The operators gather to centres for 
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the winter months leaving their broad fields to 
the skulking fox or coyote and their summer shel- 
ters to the tender mercies of the weather. The 
success of the few one hundred per cent tractor 
farmers and the trend to move to centres may in- 
dicate what we may expect in the near future. 
Possibly we are approaching a time when all 
farming will be done from communal centres. Can 
the transition be effected with a minimum of pri- 
vation and suffering? Can this be planned or 
must we blunder along individually, the strong 
taking advantage over the weak, the fortunate 
over the unfortunate? 

Rural life has the advantage of being individ- 
ualistic, free from convention and closer to na- 
ture’s beauty and healthy atmosphere. Community 
life offers much that is advantageous in: (1) ed- 
ucation; graded schools and specialized teach- 
ers, (2) social; close neighbors, church, club and 
fraternal activities, (3) communication; less road 
building and upkeep and less trouble with strag- 
gling telephone lines, (4) conveniences; electric 
appliances, community water supply and disposal 
system, fire protection, pavements, etc. 


We as citizens of Canada would do well to con- 
sider the benefits and drawbacks of country and 
town in planning for a better and fuller life for 
all our people, particularly those most to be 
affected by changes in ways of life following pro- 
gress in occupation such as the farming popula- 
tion may be confronted with in the near future. 


Should the trend toward tractor farming and 
urban dwelling continue will we be prepared to 
meet the situation? Will we plan those commun- 
ity centres as to location, survey and housing? 
Will we take into consideration the stragglers un- 
able to effect the change and left in desolate 
isolation far from social and friendly contact of . 
departed neighbors? Or, if the family farm unit 
is to be retained as the ideal of agricultural life, 
can we bring to the rural inhabitant the amenities 
looked upon as necessities in town and village 
and so rare outside their boundaries? Can we 
make it possible for them to have electricity, ed- 
ucational and cultural opportunities and improve 
their social and economic life? Whatever the 
future determines for the rural worker, whether 
to remain as a member of the family farm unit 
or as a part of a village community, we owe it to 
him to either bring the benefits of science and 
progress within his reach or bring him within 
reach of social and modern improvements. To 
do less is to deprive him of the abundant and 
happy life that should be his in return for the 
worthy contribution he makes to society. This is 
not merely the farmer’s problem; it calls for the 
attention of the whole Canadian body politic. 
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Symptons Marked 


Well, well, 

Let it go; 

We’re just hurt 
By what we know. 


Stop your ears, 
Shut your eyes; 
Say the world 
Is full of lies. 






Drown the scream 
Of the lash 

In the tune 

Of clinking cash. 


Turn your head 
Well aside; 

This was just 

A Christ who died. 


Only this: 
Hell may be 
Next door to 
Insanity. 


—GILEAN DOUGLAS. 


O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a six months’ subscription to The 
Canadian Forum, is given for the first cutting in this column. 
Original cuttings should be sent with name and date of 
paper.) 


* * 


“Chief aim in life: the keeping of his deathbed pledge to 
Shaughnessy that the Canadian Pacific would continue to be 
operated in the interests of the Canadian people. 

“In furtherance of this pledge, is today the outstanding 
proponent of the theory that co-operative management will 
solve Canada’s railway problem.” 

(From an article on Sir Edward Beatty in Liberty, Aug, 5.) 


* * * 


* 








“The people would have more confidence in his theories if 
he would go and persuade Hitler and Mussolini that they 
could have obtained industrial peace without force... .” 
(From the editorial on Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech at the 
Toronto commemorative ‘banquet, in The Globe and Mail, 

Toronto, for August 10th, 1939.) 


* * * 

“A committee of the execytive visited Bart Sullivan, On- 
tario organizer of the ‘Nattonal Liberal Party,’ Mr. Grover 
said, “and was told that patronage in the riding had been 
taken away from Hugh Plaxton, present member for Trin- 
ity and given to Arthur Roebuck. They are holding that 
as a club over our heads. It is a vile thing to do and we 
will fight it to the limit.” 

(Report of meeting of dissenting Liberals in Trinity riding, 
Toronto, in Toronto Daily Star.) 


&  & ~s 


“But today inexorable and impartial statistics show the 
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people of England, more especially the inhabitants of the 

large towns, to be a “C3 nation.” But is this the fault of 

pacifism? To a great extent it must certainly be so, for ex- 

treme pacifism tends to make men indifferent to physical 

fitness . — 

(From an article on Pacifism, featured on the editorial page 
of The Gazette, Montreal, for Auggust 4th, 1939.) 


*” * * 


“I am the leader and only I can speak with authority on 
this or any other question involving policy of the party.” 
(Dr. Manion, reported in Toronto Star.) 
* 


* * 





“Government in Canada is absorbing some twenty-five per 
cent of the national income and is spending a large part of 
it upon more or less socialist enterprises and services .... 
The sole object of governments these days is to give the 
people what they want, or what the politicians think they 
want, or what the most articulate and persistent class de- 
mands .... and a government service always costs more 
than any other. Socialism is silly for this reason if for 
no other.” 

(From an editorial, entitled “A Word for Capital,” in The 
Gazette, Montreal, July 25th, 1939.) 


* * oe 
“But, happily, Parliament is on holiday and the Ministers 
can take their own course without having to submit to pub- 
lic sniping at the “question hour.” 
(Editorial in the Montreal Star, discussing the political 
situation in Britain, August 14th.) 
* * * 
RUG, 9x11, gorgeous all over oriental design, practically 
no further use; cheap; Phone 6716. 
(Advertisement in Western paper.) 
* * * 
The prize this month goes to Mr. R. J. Henwood, 2385 W. 
2nd Awe., Vancouver. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Arab Awakening 


Dear Sir: 

Elizabeth P. MacCallum’s review of “The Arab Awaken- 
ing” by George Antonius (The Canadian Forum, June, 1939, 
pp. 98-94) has just come to my attention. There are one or 
two matters which call for some comment. 

Miss MacCallum asserts that “the serious implications of 
Mr. Antonius’ disclosures (i.e, the MacMahon correspondence, 
the British declaration to the Seven Arab Notables, the Ho- 
garth mission) made it difficult for the British Government 
to withhold any longer the official texts when these were de- 
manded by the Arab delegations at the recent London con- 
ference on Palestine.” It should be noted that the very 
passages of the McMahon correspondence upon which the 
Aras ‘base their case were published as long ago as 1925! 
(Cf. Minutes of tre Permanent Mandates Commission, Sev- 
enth Session (1925), p. 174; See also Leonard Stein, “Prom- 
ises and Afterthoughts,” (London, Jewish Agency for Pal- 
estine, 1939), p. 13) I believe, therefore, that your review- 
er’s assertion breaks down, since Mr. Antonius has made no 
“disclosure.” The book is marked ‘by omissions, such as the 
Emir Feisal-Frankfurther correspondence, and by certain 
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inaccuracies, such as the author’s failure to distinguish be- 
tween the different groups in Zionism. In the latter, he puts 
a false picture before his readers as representing all Zion- 
ists as insisting upon the establishment of a national state. 

As for the declaration to the Seven, it is important to 
note that Mr. Antonius does not indicate who possesses the 
document, and omits a reproduction of the original, making 
it difficult to check the accuracy of his translation. More 
important, however, he omits the memorial which elicited 
the reply, dated June 16, 1918. 

Miss MacCallum asserts that the Lord High Chancellor 
was “forced to modify his claim” that Palestine was ex- 
cluded by the McMahon correspondence because of the ar- 
gument of the Arab delegation at the recent conference. 
The Arab argument was based upon Antonius’ book. Now, 
it must be noted that the Lord High Chancellor on March 16, 
1939, said that he held “that the correspondence as a whole, 
and particularly the reservation in respect of French inter- 
ests in Sir Henry MacMahon’s letter of the 24th October, 
1915, not only did exclude Palestine, but should have been 
understood to do so, having in view the unique position of 
Palestine.” It is my opinion that this completely contro- 
verts the claims for the book made by the reviewer. Marked 
by misquotation and omissions, Mr. Antonius’ book might 
be measured against his declaration during his last visit 
to the United States that he would have no part in the 
forthcoming Palestine conference. Miss MacCallum has al- 
ready noted that he was “general secretary to the Arab del- 
egations at the London conferences on Palestine . . .” 
Yours truly, 


285 Riverside Drive, New York. HAROLD J. JONAS. 


Miss MacCallum sends us the following reply: 

Mr. Jonas suggests that we cannot rely on the accuracy 
of Mr. Antonius’ translation of the Declaration to the Seven, 
and asks for a fascimile reproduction of the Arabic original. 
I am not sure that many readers could decipher the latter. 
In any case the official version, published on March 16, 1939, 
in command paper 5974, is readily available and substantiates 
the Antonius version. So much for Mr. Jonas’ charge of 
“misquotation.” 

The implications of this document and of Mr. Antonius’ 
story of the Hogarth mission were serious. Mr. Jonas does 
not question my assertion that both these items in “The 
Arab Awakening” made it awkward for the British govern- 
ment to withhold the official records any longer. He raises 
a question only in connection with the McMahon corres- 
pondence which, as everyone knows, had been partially pub- 
lished years before. The point is, however, that the public 
was formerly in possession of extracts only, and very cur- 
ious about the omissions, which Mr. Antonius filled in for 
the first time in English, reviving a demand for a full official 
record which was soon forthcoming. 

Mr. Jonas’ last paragraph would be justified in part had 
the meaning of my concluding words been what he supposed. 
The point I wished to make was this: At first the British 
government maintained that the geographical definition in 
the McMahon correspondence showed Palestine to be outside 
the area intended for Arab independence; but after hearing 
an argument based on “The Arab Awakening,” the Lord 
High Chancellor announced that the government had been 
forced to modify its claim with respect to these geographi- 
cal definitions, “although (to quote my review) the British 
government still maintains that Palestine was not included 
in the area of independence.” 

It is unfortunate that any Jewish writer who is anxious 
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for peace in Palestine should engage in hasty condemnation 
of Mr. Antonius’ work. His section on Palestine was admit- 
tedly brief and he has referred his readers to Jewish sources 
for further information. If he omitted the Frankfurter 
letter, which has been widely published, he did include the 
closely related Faisal-Weizmann agreement, which is a little 
harder to find. Mr. Antonius is a man of moderate views, 
fully aware of the tragedy of the Jewish position and recog- 
nizing that it must be rectified. He is a man who might 
easily refuse to attend a conference until he saw some pros- 
pect of moderate views being put forward, then appear as a 
spokesman of those who are in search of a “modus vivendi.” 
I suggest again that his work might be made a basis for 
the gradual development of tolerable relations between Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine. 


The C.C.F. and Mr. Herridge 


Editor, Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir. 

With no excuse but my personal interest in politics, I 
have a definite idea as to the tactics which might be pur- 
sued by the progressive parties in the coming electoral cam- 
paign. 

I agree that the C.C.F. leaders are correct in refusing 
anything like a “popular front” with either Social Credit or 
the New Democracy groups; for with the present confusion 
of policies in this country it is necessary to have one party 
which will insistently keep the issue of socialism before the 
electorate. But it is also necessary to avoid splitting the 
progressive vote wherever possible if more than a handful 
of leftists are to be elected. To this end the C.C.F. head- 
quarters should offer to leave uncontested every constitu- 
ency in which Mr. Stevens’ Reconstruction Party received a 
larger vote than the C.C.F. in 1935; expecting in return that 
Mr. Herridge will avoid those in which the C.C.F. ran ahead 
of a Reconstructionist. I would not apply this rule to Social 
Credit, every one of whose 17 seats should be contested with 
all vigour by the C.C.F. for the simple reason that Alberta 
was previously in their own camp and should not be sur- 
rendered. But if Mr. Herridge is sincere in his professions, 
he cannot refuse an arrangement such as is suggested here. 

Yours truly, 
G. McLURE. 


Inside Asia 
Editor, Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir. 

Have just enjoyed reading a good issue of your magazine 
especialy your editorial on Herridge. But was thoroughly 
exasperated at C. A. Ashley’s piffling references to John 
Gunther’s “Inside Asia.” 

I would certainly never be tempted to read the book in 
the light of his criticism. Fortunately I have read the book, 
which I thought better than “Inside Europe” (not as much 
personal gossip) and found it educative and very illuminat- 
ing, especially good on India. I am confirmed in this opin- 
ion by excellent reviewers of it in The New Republic, Time 
and Tide and the New Statesman. 

If that is the best Ashley can do by way of a reviewer the 
Forum would be better without his pristine pedantry. 

I would like to take this opportunity of congratulating you 
on the nice job you are making of the Forum. 

Yours sincerely, 
47 Fenwick Ave., Toronto. W. FOWLER. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Imperial Decline 


GIBRALTAR AND THE MEDITERRANEAN: G. T. Gar- 
ratt; Longmans (Coward McCann) pp. 351; $2.75. 
NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD: Vincent Sheean; Doubleday 

Doran; pp. 367; $3.00. 
MEN AGAINST HITLER: Fritz Max Cahen; McClelland 

and Stewart (Bobbs Merrill); pp. 258; $2.25. 
STEP BY STEP: The Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill; 

Nelson (Thornton Butterworth); pp. 366; $3.75. 

HE pattern of European history today is woven by two 

dominant threads: Hitlerism and Chamberlainism. For 
anyone who is anxious to follow the at times obscure inter- 
play of the two, each of these books has a definite contribu- 
tion to make; all four deserve careful reading and together 
they present a coherent and surprisingly consistent picture. 
Fritz Max Cahen, a German diplomat at the time of Ver- 
sailles and one of the leaders of the underground opposition 
to Hitler since, contributes a first hand knowledge of those 
Hitlerian tactics before which British policy has so lament- 
ably failed these last five years. Two of the other three 
are foreign correspondents of high repute but Vincent Sheean 
gives us another Personal History, whereas G. T. Garratt 
approaches his subject primarily as a historian. Winston 
Churchill at least cannot be suspected as a “Red”; these fort- 
nightly letters of his are comparatively mild, they lack the 
denunciatory fire of his parliamentary speeches; yet 
Churchill is in the end the most damning of them all, just 
because he is so eager to give his fellow Conservatives the 
benefit of every doubt until the evidence makes doubt im- 
possible even for him. 

Mr. Garratt shows a sense of perspective by his very choice 
of subject. European democracy was defeated in Spain, at 
the Western entrance to the Mediterranean, as collective se- 
curity was lost at the Eastern entrance, in Abyssinia. Czecho- 
slovakia was only the aftermath, and Danzig a matter of 
strategic position. In “Gibraltar and the Mediterranean” 
the author of “Mussolini’s Roman Empire” gives the histor- 
ical background to this Mediterranean struggle. After brief- 
ly recounting the early history of Gibraltar, its seven cen- 
turies under the Moors and two centuries of Spanish posses- 
sion, he soon comes to the capture by the British in 1704. 
Occupation has been continuous since, though the tradition 
of The Rock as a precious jewel in the imperial crown did 
not grow till Victorian times. Mr. Garratt’s way of telling 
the story is not that of the official text-book, it is both more 
refreshing and nearer the truth. 

The third part of the book, significantly entitled The Era 
of Imperial Decline, the general reader will no doubt find 
of more immediate interest, yet Mediterranean history since 
the war must be seen against the earlier background—the 
Anglo-Italian Pact as “the culmination” of the Tripartite 
Treaty in which, in 1906, Britain, France and Italy already 
agreed to carve up Aibyssinia. And for the Spaniards at 
least the recovery of Gibraltar has been a constant ambi- 
tion, especially in those military circles which backed Franco 
and whose longstanding sympathies with Germany the 
author is at pains to emphasize. The sympathy of the Bri- 
tish reactionaries for Mussolini is clearly and convincingly 
exposed: they starved Abyssinia of munitions as they were 
later to starve Spain. Mr. Garratt’s conclusion is that Gib- 
raltar can ‘be held only as a fortress, not as a naval base, 
in case of war with the axis powers. 
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Most startling to the uniformed reader will be the double 
role played by Germany in the Spanish war where, much to 
the annoyance of Mussolini and England as well, they took 
command on the rebel side but wanted victory only in their 
own time. Many will refuse to believe that pro-Fascism is 
so powerful in England. Yet this is amply confirmed by 
Winston Churchill who says (p. 312): “Nothing has strength- 
ened the Prime Minister’s hold upon well-to-do society more 
remarkably than the belief that he is friendly to General 
Franco.” And again (p. 233): “All the ‘Heil Hitler’ brigade 
in London Society exploit and gloat over what they are 
pleased to call ‘the Parliamentary impotence of the French 
democracy’”. When a Churchill speaks of a Heil-Hitler 


‘brigade in London, Mr. Garratt may speak of Hitler’s Fifth 


Column in the same place without fear of exaggeration, and 
we Canadians may well inquire why criticism of these same 
sinister influences behind the British Government in consid- 
ered treasonable in Ontario! 

“Not Peace But A Sword” is very different in coloring; 
it is more immediate, more modest in historical scope, with 
higher literary qualities. Vincent Sheean has deserted the 
historical novel to return to the genre of Personal History. 
It suits him excellently. He begins with a long ride through 
London on the Thirteen Bus which is a little masterpiece. 
It sets the personal, individual tone of the whole book; it 
also provides the background of his wanderings in Spain and 
Czechoslovakia: London, the heart of the empire—the same 
background as Garratt’s really, the only possible unless it 
be Berlin, or, more correctly, Berchtesgaden. The American 
is naturally less regretful in his bitter irony, and at times 
perhaps a little one-sided. 

We follow Mr. Sheean to the international brigade on the 
Ebro, to Evian—the Intergovernmental Committee on refu- 
gees is the butt of his most bitter sarcasm—to Vienna, back 
to Spain and Prague in the days of Munich. Here it is the 
same tale as others have told, but it bears repetition: ‘on 
that night most of the English press-colleagues, hardened 
cases as they were, and employed by a corps of newspapers 
that did yeoman service for Hitler and Chamberlain through- 
out the crisis, were made violent by shame.” But it is al- 
ways the personalities of the people he meets, his masterly 
descriptions of particular events, that make this book re- 
markable. Especially should it be put in the hands of those 
who are unfitted by training or slothfulness for politica! 
theories and historical perspective. It will make them feel 
what is happening in Europe, even if they cannot under- 
stand it. 

Among the reasons for European debacle is a failure on 
the part of democratic statesmen to understand Hitler’s ains 
and methods, in spite of Mein Kampf. Nothing is more 
pathetic than Mr. Chamberlain’s surprised resentment every 
time the dictators break their word to him. And the one 
ray of true hope that Fascism may be destroyed before den- 
ocratic liberties disappear elsewhere too, is that it should 
be overthrown by the Germans themselves. That is why 
Men Against Hitler is a more encouraging look, though 
the hope is not very bright. Herr Cahen was aide to Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau at Versailles and he discusses the cruel dil- 
emma before the German government: Should they sign the 
peace, or should they refuse, whatever the consequences? By 
signing they gave occasion to Hitler’s war-guilt cry, and 
they realized the danger. Mr. Cahen throws light upon 
many lesser known events between then and 1930, when he 
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gave up politics and began to organize underground opposi- 
tion to the ruthlessness which he saw coming. The rest 
of the book is the story, necessarily incomplete, of an attempt 
to unite opposition to Hitler from abroad, where the author 
was living, mostly in Czechoslovakia. Secret meetings and 
secret propaganda, the technique of underground movements, 
the partial story of the famous secret radio stations, and 
much else besides. There is some interesting information 
on the conflict between Hitler and the army; and the author 
is convinced (he calls it knowledge) that Hitler was bluffing 
at Munich and would not, indeed could not, have fought. 

Europe as seen by these three men, an Englishman, an 
American and a German, indeed as seen by all those who had 
eyes to see and used them these last three years, must be kept 
in mind when reading Churchill’s collection of fortnightly 
letters on foreign affairs from March, 1936, to May, 1939. 
It is indeed the “Step by Step” partial enlightenment of 
Winston Churchill to some very obvious truths—never, be it 
noted, has his group yet voted against Chamberlain in the 
House. Class prejudice dies hard, and never wholly. That 
is the book’s main interest, and it is considerable, for its 
author is typical of the more intelligent and less hide-bound 
Tories of England. 

He starts with his notorious hatred of the Soviets, but 
by 1939 the world, he says, owes a debt of gratitude to 
Stalin for his intervention in China, and he is all for the 
Russian alliance. In his insistence on the need for more 
armaments he is consistent throughout, and it is a frequent 
theme. On the Spanish issue he changed his mind com- 
pletely. When the civil war breaks out the Spanish govern- 
ment are Communists. In August, 1936, “This Spanish wel- 
ter is not the business of either of us” (England and France); 
througnout 1937 he feels non intervention is splendid, “it is 
certain that if Franco wins, he will be in no position to in- 
terfere with British and French interests in the Mediter- 
ranean” (which was nonsense, see Garratt’s book) and “the 
Germans and Italians will have no influence upon Spanish 
policy when the firing stops.” Enlightenment seems to come 
suddenly with the Eden resignation. In April, 1938, he asks 
anxiously: “Will the Italians go?” On the Anglo-Italian 
pact he says: “No explanation has been offered why, at this 
moment of all others, we should have gone to the rescue of 
the one Dictator whose misdeeds were beginning to find him 
out;” and “Mr. Chamberlain’s agreement, it must be admit- 
ted, represents the unstinted triumph of the Italian dictator” 
(I said the same thing in the April, 1938, Forum and was 
taken to task by many a cynical Marxist!). At 
last, but not till December, 1938, do we get the grudging ad- 
mission: “It would seem that today the British Empire would 
run far less risk from the victory of the Spanish government 
than from that of Franco.” Which was as plain as a pikestaff 
from the day the rebellion broke out. 

So slowly does the most brilliant Conservative mind in 
England face the unpalatable truth. No wonder others re- 
main in an impenetrable fog. Two further quotations must 
suffice, ‘but they are vital. The first, dated February, 1938: 

“What is the alternative to the League of Nations and the 
maintenance of its authority, weakened as it is? The al- 
ternative is sombre. It is for Britain and France, rich, 
powerful, heavily armed, to stand aside and allow Central 
and Eastern Europe to clatter into anarchy, or congeal into 
1 Nazi domination.” 

That is prophetic, and it remains true today, though the 
conclusion of the Russian alliance would make a difference. 
The following is. said of Chamberlain, in May of this year: 

“No Prime Minister in modern times has had so much per- 
sonal power to guide affairs. Everything that he has asked 
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for has been granted; and, when he has not asked what many 
thought necessary, no steps have been taken to compel him. 
There never have been in England such a one-man govern- 
ment as that under which we have dwelt for the last year. 
He has taken the whole burden upon himself, and we can 
only trust that he will not be found unequal to it.” 

I have no such trust at all. And I guess that, if the truth 
were known, Winston Churchill hasn’t much either. 

—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Fascism Is Capitalism 

“FASCISM AND BIG BUSINESS”: David Guerin; Pioneer 

Publishers; pp. 339; $2.00. 

UERIN has written a scientific analysis of the nature 

of fascism. As he points out in his preface, he has 
attempted neither a history of fascism in Germany and Italy 
nor a mere comparison of its characteristics in these two 
countries. He has explained fascism’s growth, its assumption 
of state power and its conduct when it is in possession of 
state power. There has been a lot of hysterical denuncia- 
tion of fascism as a manifestation of mass madness, which 
could scarcely occur in a really civilized country or in one 
with a real tradition of democratic government. Guerin’s 
book, however, is different. It really comes to grips with 
the problem. He explains fascism as an inevitable develop- 
ment in the industrialized capitalist state unless socialism 
first achieves state power and reduces to impotence those 
social classes which put fascism in power. 

Guerin shows very clearly that in Germany and Italy it 
was the magnates of heavy industry and the big landowners 
that put fascism in power. There was a definite conflict of 
interest between heavy industry and light industry. Light 
industry, engaged in the production of consumers’ goods 
preferred class collaboration to suppression of the proletar- 
iat. It was in close contact with its consumers and wished 
to preserve their purchasing power. Moreover it was some- 
what uneasy under the domination of heavy industry, from 
which it had to purchase its machines. Heavy industry, on 
te other hand was compelled to attack labor in order to 
maintain its profits. From heavy industry fascism drew its 
first support. But once fascism appeared likely to succeed, 
light industry united in putting fascism in power. But the 
conflict of interest persisted after the establishment of fas- 
cism; in Germany and Italy the interests of heavy industry 
have had priority over those of light industry. This thesis 
is developed in a very convincing way and is supported by 
an abundant citation of authorities. In the United States 
heavy industry has consistently opposed the New Deal. The 
tactics used by Republic Steel Corporation in ‘breaking the 
little steel strike were essentially fascist. Heavy industry 
up to the present date has had little to gain from the Roose- 
velt regime, whereas light industry has had everything to 
gain from a policy designed to restore purchasing power 
to the nation. 

With such unpromising materials, how is fascism able to 
achieve power? Guerin devotes three chapters to Fascist 
Mysticism, Fascist Demagogy and Fascist Strategy. Fas- 
cism has something to offer to all the discontented—to those 
ruined by war or inflation or big business or unemployment 
or agricultural depression. It promises anti-capitalism to 
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the urban proletariat and a division of land to the small 
peasants. Its appeal is particularly attractive to the middle 
class, pauperised by inflation, to the peasant struggling for 
a division of the land, to discontented war veterans and to 
youth unable to find a niche in the the economic system. 
Once in power, fascism «rushes its own left wing, crushes the 
proletariat, then puts into operation its real industrial and 
agricultural policy. Its expedients are traced in detail— 
the restoration to private capitalism of monopolies held by 
the state, tax exemptions in favor of the industrialists, re- 
striction of competition in industry, state aid to sinking in- 
dustries,, large scale public works and re-armament works. 
The result of these expedients is inflation, concealed at first 
but later forced into plain view which eventually forces the 
state to place a wall around both the currency and the whole 
national economy. Light industry is neglected, the middle 
classes are ruined and the workers are given jobs at low 
wages. On the agricultural side, state policy leans strongly 
in favor of the big landowners. The big estates are not 
divided up. Small farmers and tenants find themselves in- 
finitely worse off than they were before. Conditions for the 
peasant and agricultural laborer bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the villein in the middle ages. In these chap- 
ters one finds documentary evidence of the conditions de- 
picted in Silone’s “Fontamara.” 

Guerin’s conclusions are particularly worthy of attention. 
He is not among those who prophesy a short tenure of power 
for fascism. It is still acceptable to those interests that put 
it in power. Indeed they have no alternative before them 
save a naked military dictatorship. Moreover the strong 
centralization of power, systematic repression, propaganda 
and education give promise of permanence to the regime. 
What of the likelihood of its establishment elsewhere? One 
cannot do better than quote the author’s own words—‘Today 
we are better acquainted with the nature of fascism, and we 
know that it is the specific product of the most highly de- 
veloped capitalism, of monopoly, heavy industry. Therefore 
it is a general phenomenon which is especially likely to b- 
reproduced in industrial countries.” It cannot be kept 
from power by the compromises of reformist politicians nor 
by the tactics employed by the leaders of the proletariat 
in Germany and Italy. —F. M. 


Anti-Victorian 
OLD GODS FALLING: Malcolm Elwin; Collins; pp. 412; 
$4.50. 


HE old gods on whose tombs the biographer of Charles 
Reade dances are the Victorian trinity Respectability, 
Prudery, and Humbug. They fell, he thinks, between 1887 
and 1914. How much he dislikes them, how bent he is on 
keening them in their tombs, appears in a typical aside on 
the abdication of Edward VIII, manipulated, Mr. Elwin in- 
sists, by “a pipe-smoking survival of the pre-war generation, 
with the unemployed herd of mitred hogs hanging hope- 
fully on his coat-tails.’” Mr. Elwin is abusive because he is 
afraid: he thinks it all too likely that the nineteen-forties 
will put to rout the forces which triumphed in the twenties; 
and then “English civilisation, beginning with a repetition 
of Victorianism, will gradually retreat by the way it came.” 
But his values are surprisingly unlike those of most anti- 
Victorians. Only one class moves his admiration: the squire- 
archy. He speaks with envy of the home in which Rider 
Haggard grew up: the father, roaring like a bull and at tho 
least crossing of his will rushing from the room and banging 
every door on his way to the farthest part of the house; 
the mother in and out of child4bed for the first twenty years 
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of her married life; the boys, with a vocation for racketing 
and horse+play, going as far as they dared every waking 
moment of the day. Homes like that made the nation and 
the empire, he thinks: taxation and other low socialist tricks 
are reducing their number every year. “The squirearchy 
used to be the backbone of the nation; today the commer- 
cial middle-class fairly claims the title; but whatever may 
be argued in favor of its ossific qualities, it is utterly invert- 
ebrate in relation to imperial interests, for the commer- 
cial middle-class stays at home in its villas, its appetite 
for adventure amply satisfied by daily excursions to and 
from an office, and by picturesque entenprises at second-hand 
through the columns of the popular press.” The charge 
against the Victorians is chiefly then that they slew the 
Squires, and the England of Tom Jones. 


The book is rather a spiritual history than an appraisal 
of literature as an art. The novel is in the foreground, not 
because Mr. Elwin confessedly thinks it a more important 
foren, or a form in which more important things were done, 
than the drama or poetry, but because it supplies the surest 
standard for measuring the advances and retreats of the 
national temper in the quarter century from the Golden 
Jubilee to the outbreak of the Great War. The decisive 
battles were fought, Mr. Elwin thinks, on the writing pads 
of novelists, across the tables where publishers pleaded with 
officials of circulating libraries, and finally in the columns of 
boldly outsvoken critics such as Andrew Lang and Arnold 
Bennett. There is much to be said in support of this thesis; 
and it is helpful to find a book on the period which contin- 
uously subordinates drama and poetry to fiction. 

One novelist dominates the quarter-century: Galsworthy. 
Mr. Elwin writes movingly of a dinner at which Galsworthy 
spoke: 

“Galsworthy escaped early and unobtrusively from the 
scrum of lionising admirers and autograph collectors, and I 
followed him out. I stood aside for him to take his coat from 
the attendant before I took mine; I could have nudged his 
arm, remarked about the weather—any fool could have open- 
ed a conversation ....I watched him leave, neat and erect, 
carrying his coat over his arm, an elderly man of <areless 
distinction; looking like dozens of others to be seen any 
night on the pavements of Pall Mall. Yet I wanted to know 
him more thany any other man of letters of his generation; 
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I would rather have known Galsworthy than Bennett, or D. 
H. Lawrence, or Conrad.” 

It is pleasant to find Mr. Elwin’s angry spirit mollified as 
it is in this passage and throughout the culminating chap- 
ter of his book, in which he seeks to justify his admiration 
for Galsworthy. He is at his mildest when he has to do 
with some one who by birth or vocation belonged to the 
squirearchy. Perhaps he likes Galsworthy mainly because 
he was an English gentleman by temper and in manner, as 
he admires him for his scornful (and specious) represen- 
tation of the Victorian middle-class as fumblers in greasy 
tills like the provincial grocer inpaled in another aside as 
growing “fat by handing across his counter the products 
of other people’s creation.” Basically what Mr. Elwin hates 
is a business civilization: his imperialism and his soldier’s 
love of good looking, free-spoken, pagans lead him to desire 
a squirearchy where other enemies of a business civilization 
have desired socialism or an ivory tower. Unfortunately 
what Mr. Elwin’s suggestions would come to in practice 
would be an England in which the prosperous gentlemen, 
with their smattering of the classics and their eighteen 
children, would pre-empt all the wooded hills, and the rest 
would live grubbily in the smoky valleys (the smoke cannot 
be got rid of, unless two thirds of the population follows it) 
in what sort of hovel or standard suburban “villa” we could 
get. Once that condition was brought back into existence 
Mr. Elwin would, I think, be the first to protest that we 
were back in the dark Victorian time. So we should be: John 
Ruskin used his heaviest artillery on just such an ideal when 
he spoke in Bradford in 1864. —E. K. BROWN. 


Social Research 

ST. DENIS: A FRENCH-CANADIAN PARISH: Horace 

Miner; University of Chicago Press-University of To- 

ronto Press; pp. 283; $3.00. 

HIS study of a fading culture was done on a grant from 

the Social Science Research Council and to the author’s 
thanks to this institute every reader will wish to add his 
own. St. Denis is not only an excellent contribution to eth- 
nological and social research ‘but it makes first class reading 
for the layman as well. A short and informative history 
precedes the analysis of the contemporary social structure 
of the parish. An appendix of tables and miscellaneous in- 
formation, all relevant and significant, follows. The com- 
position and treatment of the subject is exemplary. From 
what must have been a vast quantity of material the writer 
has selected only the cogent and the essential. Therefore, 
while other students may dispute his conclusions, they will 
have no basis for a quarrel with his methods. The approach 
is scientific and dry, of course, but only rarely does the 
academic manner intrude. This may seem invidious criticism 
of a book whose primary intent is academic. 

St. Denis was chosen for the field work because it was not 
only a long established rural community but it was sufficient- 
ly remote to have retained a great part of the old culture. it 
is this peasant culture, still intact in a few non-urban dis- 
tricts, which is responsible for the domestic and communal 
order in which the St. Denis habitant lives. He has religious 
faith, a narrow but workable morality, confidence in him- 
self and a degree of independence. In the two and a half 
centuries since the land was settled the habitant has forged 
from the old world rural culture a habit of thought and a 
system of life which has served him very well. But its use- 
fulness is coming to an end. The chaotic industrialization 
of the twentieth century and the lack of arable land on which 
to settle the ever-increasing younger generations are slowly 
defeating the established order. The culture is not elastic 
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enough to absorb and properly orientate the new ideas and 
new influences. Without the most wise and cautious gov- 
ernmental supervision it seems apparent that it will collapse 
under the pressure of irresponsible outside forces. And what 
chance has Quebec of a wise and cautious government? 
—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Artistic Exchange 


QUARTET: Emil Ludwig; Longmans Green & Co.; pp. 382; 

$3.00. 

RE you fed to the teeth with Current Events? Do you 

want to get away from it all? Would you like to spend 
a few hours in a dream-world where no one asks where the 
next meal is coming from, or what the world is coming to? 
Would you like to read for a while about three or four nice 
people just being their nice selves and enjoying it? Do you 
ever get a slight nostalgia for the good old story of Marital 
Musical Chairs, or Passionate Paul Jones, where everybody 
has a good time, and there are no broken bits to sweep up 
afterwards? Then Emi! Ludwig is the man for your money. 

When the scene of a book is an isolated villa on the Italian 
lakes, what is going to happen? Right you are: two couples 
are going to appear, and each of each will fall in love with 
the other of the other, and there will be an idyll. Nothing 
vulgar, you understand, just an elevating, educative spiri- 
tual experience. The male characters are of course artists, 
one a writer, one a painter, and their wives are just wives, 
one slim, active and enigmatic, one calmly and nobly fem- 
inine, and both of them gratifyingly passionate. 

The book is pervasively and romantically erotic, but quietly 
so. The passions—or rather passion, for there is only one; 
there is not even jealousy—are not blocked or baffled, but 
delicately guided, keyed up, and steered clear of dangerous 
contaminations by good breeding and sympathetic under- 
standing. There isn’t a cough in a carload. The characters 
may occasionally drink a little too much (but always good 
wine), or go off by a tacit accuracy of :uutual good timing 
for a protracted week-end with each other’s partner, but 
they are always gentlemen and ladies, and artists too. It 
must be nice to be like that. And still nicer to have the luck 
of finding just the right number of other people so adequate- 
ly understanding. And to have the time and money to give 
your mind—and body; don’t forget the body—to it. 
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There is an oblivious, adolescent earnestness about many 
of the passionate passages that a ribald reader will find roar- 
ingly funny, and the slightly tongue-tied gawkiness of the 
translation adds to the effect. “Luscious mush,” the un- 
sympathetic might call it. Our mothers’ sturdy generation 
would have slightingly dismissed it as “soft.” So it is. But 
if you want a cushion for the hard times, what a smooth, 
fragrant, downy pillow! 

—L. A. MacKAY. 


Christian Melodrama 


THE HOTEL: Leonard Woolf; Longmans (Hogarth) pp. 104; 

$1.50. 

N its rather turbid surface this three-act play by a 

well-known English litterateur is a melodrama in the 
“Grand Hotei” tradition. Vajoff, propietor of a mouldering 
“Grand Hotel de l’Univers et du Commerce,” somewhere on 
the neutral Adriatic, is trying to sell the same munitions to 
both sides in the Spanish war, through the respective Ger- 
man-Italian and Russian agents. The agents are all here 
in the one hotel, together with the Beautiful Spy (in the pay 
of everybody), a wandering Jew, two bickering British Com- 
munists and, en suite, a British Tory emissary dubbed, per- 
haps innocently, Sir Hepburn. The resulting melee ends in 
the killing of Vajoff’s son and the blowing-up of the muni- 
tions together with most of the hotel. 

Beneath all this, however, is a somewhat disgruntled alle- 
gory. Vajoff’s son is the only Christian in the play. His 
name is Christopher, his mother is Mary. Vajoff himself 
talks like a dissillusioned Jehovah who doesn’t seem to un- 
derstand why he goes on helping wars. After his son is 
sacrificed in vain, he decides to leave the beds of Hotel 
Universe to the bugs “or the bugs to the beds.” The allegory 
is ingenious if doleful but it fails to save the play from the 
Oppenheim plot or the stagey characters. 

—EARLE BIRNEY. 


Freud on Moses 


MOSES AND MONOTHEISM: Sigmund Freud; Longmans 
(Hogarth); pp. 223; $2.50. 
HIS latest publication by the founder of Psycho-anal- 
ysis is another attempt to apply psycho-analytical prin- 
ciples to the history of religion and is thus a successor of 
his previous volumes “Totem and Taboo” (1912) and “Civil- 
ization and Its Discontents” (1930). 

Freud’s tentative hypothesis that Moses was an Egyptian 
is made the basis of an ingenious superstructure: the Egyp- 
tian Moses, influenced by the monotheism of the late Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton and trying to continue Ikhnaton’s work, as well 
as escape the forces of polytheistic reaction, turns to the 
Jewish slaves, leads them out of Egypt, gives them the re- 
ligion of Aton and is finally killed by them. Later on, the 
tribe returning from Egypt joined up with related tribes, 
expressing this union by the adoption of a common religion 
under the leadership of another Moses, son-in-law of a 
Midianite priest, who was by later tradition identified with 
the Egyptian Moses. Still later, Jahve, god of the combined 
Jewish tribes, acquired more and more characteristics of the 
forgotten god Aton, changing from a tribal into a universal 
god; in this way, the Jewish religion gradually reverted from 
henotheism to Mosaic monotheism. 

The development of the Jewish religion, Freud suggests, 
is merely a repetition of the history of religion in general, 
ontogeny recapitulating phylogeny. Phylogenetically, the 
first trauma, the slaying of the father of the horde by his 
rebellious sons, is repressed only to reappear later as neur- 
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otic projection in the form of an all-powerful Father-god. 
The slaying of Moses, as a repetition of an old deed, results 
in new repression and reenforced projection; thus the ad- 
vance in spirituality (i.e sublimation) among the Jews is 
a direct result of this actual repetition as compared with 
mere remembrance in other races. 

Such a reconstruction and explanation can be criticized 
from the historical as well as the anthropological and psycho- 
logical point of view: Historically, it is built on the assump- 
tion that Moses’ religion was monotheistic rather then hen- 
otheistic which is contrary to evidence. 

Anthropologically, it is based upon an obsolete hypothesis 
contradicted by all evidence available today, namely the sug- 
gestion that human evolution proceeded from primitive horde 
through matriarchy to patriarchy and the present contract 
state. If Freud professes to be unimpressed by such evi- 
dence, is it not possible to turn the tables on the psycho- 
analyst iby suggesting that his reaction may be due to un- 
conscious resistance? 

Finally, from a psychological point of view it may be ob- 
jected that the analogy of the growth of religious belief with 
the development of individual neurosis is self-refuting: Freud 
himself admits (p. 118) that not every trauma leads to neur- 
osis, that therefore neurosis is an unusual not a usual reac- 
tion; as every society has developed some kind of religion, 
Freud’s hypothesis would force us to the conclusion that the 
individually “abnormal” is the socially “normal.” 

In the second place, the assumption of an “unconscious” 
may be justified in individual psychology because we cannot 
observe the psychological processes involved; but it is in- 
defensible in social psychology where “trauma” and “repres- 
sion” are observed as the effects of some members of a so- 
ciety upon other members; the observed facts can be ex- 
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plained without the additional (unprovable) assumption of 
a prehistoric trauma. - 

The book as a whole is an interesting theoretical exercise 
(which would have been more interesting if the thesis had 
been presented once instead of three times in succession), 
but hardly as a serious scientific contribution. It would 
seem that there is no possibility of agreement between 
psychologists and psycho-analysts as long as psychologists 
are content with scientific method while psycho-analysts in- 
sist upon a dialectical procedure by which opposites can be- 
come substitutes proving the same thesis, and hypotheses 
may be verified by the principles which were used to con- 
struct them. While it certainly is possible that such a pro- 
cedure may lead to insights inaccessible to the traditionai 
logic of the scientist, the scientist has no choice but to abide 
by his method until it is proved inadequate. 


—M. ARNOLD. 
Briefs 


OBSTACLES TO HUMAN PROGRESS: George Ives; Nel- 
son, Toronto; pp. 283; $3.25. 
R. Ives has read not wisely but too well. He appears 
to have stuffed his mind so full of other people’s 
thoughts as to have little room left for many of his own. 
We cannot expect, and do not find, much that is new in a 
book which consists principally of quotations from hundreds 
of authors of all kinds and most periods (some only of 
whom are named in the long index of names at the end). 
Most of the quotations in Latin and French are bedevilled 
by misprints. The most interesting parts of the book are 
the chapters on rationalism and religion, which have little 
or nothing to do with its announced subject. 


ANTIQUARIAN PREJUDICE: John Betjeman; Longmans 
(Hogarth); 15c. 
WHAT I BELIEVE: E. M. Forster; Longmans (Hogarth); 
15e. 
ESSRS. Betjeman and Forster should interest both the 
socialist and the cynic as two individuals in distress. 
The former, whose subject is architecture, will please only 
those Canadians who are more English than Canadian; his 
remarks on experts, however, will improve the intellectual 
health of anyone. Mr. Forster’s subject is politics, and so of 
more general appeal. His point of view is common to both 
authors. He is dismayed by a choice between alternatives 
all of which he abhors. He represents the prevalent type of 
free thinker to whom the freedom is more important than 
the thinking. An individualist who values personal rela- 
tionships as his sole anchor to reality, who hates all causes 
and movements, he believes that of all qualities “tolerance, 
good temper and sympathy” are the most estimable and 
that people endowed with them can never be “organized;” he 
yet pins his hope of progress on the emergence of a “new 
technique” whereby “not by becoming better but by order- 
ing and distributing his native goodness” man will bring 
forth the harvest of his native virtue! In other words, of 
course, he falls short of realising a commonplace of sociology, 
that personality and behavior are conditioned by institu- 
tions, and misses the conclusion that political and economic 
institutions must be made to encourage, instead of crippling, 
the more rational and more social outreachings of the spirit. 


ACT NOW: The Dean of Canterbury; Ryerson (Gollancz); 
10c. 
HE Dean’s failure to distinguish socialism from com- 
munism, a potential democracy from a certain dictator- 
ship, is a strange and unfortunate defect in this work. But 
this need not and should not weaken that impulse towards 
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socialism which is urging all real Christians and all other 
sane people. We hear the voice of Christ crying in a wilder- 
ness of “Christian” people and “Christian” churches, the 
voice of One who could be “stern and practical.” The Dean 
is writing for the English, but what he says is as true of 
Canada as of Britain. There is nothing dreamy here, nothing 
sentimental, nothing fanciful. The Dean is an engineer as 
well as a preacher. He: knows his science. He is as hard as 
truth, as compelling as your urge to “be a man.” Read him, 
and either “Act” or cease to think yourself a man. 


ECONOMICS AIND POLITICS: Paul van Zeeland; Macmil- 
lan (Cambridge); 90c. 

N this lecture the ex-Premier of Belgium faces up to the 

international economic anarchy and asks what can be done 
about it. In a brief, well arranged and forceful survey he 
answers objections to facing it at all, analyses the difficul- 
ties in the way of a solution, and suggests how to start. 
He proposes no panacea; but the sanity of his approach will 
appeal to all who look and work forwards, who want to en- 
throne common sense and common decency in a country 
governed by selfishness and cruelty. Among the best things 
in this short book are the proof that, autarchy or no, inter- 
national trade must and does persist, and the insistence that 
a long-run solution must depend on adapting the political 
structure of states to their changed economic condition; and 
that a start must be made, in the world as it is, on a merely 
national basis.° 
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Tay John: Howard O’Hagan; Laidlaw 


and Laidlaw; pp. 264; 7/6. 


Téte Jaune, or Tay John was the tall, 
fair son of an Indian woman. His con- 
spicuous appearance and his exploits 
among the Indians and the white men 
who came to the west during railway- 
building days made his name a by-word 
and his birth a legend. 

He loves the strange foreign girl and 
dies a lonely death for her. One seems 
to have read it all many times before. 


“Gangway Down”!: Dave Marlow; Ox- 
ford (Harrap); pp. 331; $2.50. 

This story of a London boy’s life as 
a ship’s steward is an aimless one that 
imparts little for the telling. The in- 
cidents and adventures of Johnnie Car- 
son’s life are somehow uninteresting 
and uninspired so that his “vital deci- 

on page 33l—namely to leave 
his ship and join the strikers—is likely 
to surprise the reader as much as it 
did the hero. 

The best feature of the book is the 
unstilted dialogue of the Cockney land- 
lubbers, which is natural, realistic and 
quite pungent. 
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What they say of us: 





“From a literary point of view it (the Canadian Forum) 





has maintained high standards, and it has endeavoured 





to encourage young and unknown writers to write honest- 





ly and in their own individual way. Socialist and revol- 





utionary ideas have been expressed freely, and, in recent 





years, a number of poems and short stories of a prole- 





tarian nature have appeared. These contributions are, 





for the most part, of a higher literary quality than those 





found in the more definitely left wing magazines, but 





with few exceptions, they are not so clearly proletarian. 





One feels that they were printed not primarily because 





they were revolutionary, but rather because they had 





artistic merit.” 





(Ruth McKenzie on “Proletarian Literature in Canada”; Dalhousie 
Review, April, 1939.) 
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